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MONTFORD, OR THE GENEROUS MAN. 

Mr. Montrorp was one of the most 
estimable of characters. ‘He was arrived 
at that time in which the passions, the 
gales of life, cease to agitate the mind 
with their usual force ; but he was still 
alive to all the feelings of a humane and 
g:aerous heart, though too cool to be the 
dupe Of them by. misplaced benevolence. 
in early youth he had felt the sting of 
poverty, and had wel! considered how 
many deserving minds are hourly pining 
in obscurity, which the patronage and 
assistance of a man of consequence might 
bring into life, and render useful to socie- 
ty. He had himself felt the want of such 
assistance, but ha¢l risen without it, through 
a variety of scenes, to opulence and dis- 
tinction. His wishes were bounded, and 
he retired from the hazard and cares of 
business at the age of fifty.—But, as an 
active mind requires continual employ- 
ment, it became his delight to discover 
and assist those whose situations, in some 
measure, resembled that in which him- 
self had formerly stood. If ever man 
possessed the art of conferring favours 
without oppressing the receiver, Mont- 
ford was one. The real and sincere 
pleasure with which he performed any 
gool offise was 30 apparent, that the fa- 
vour seemed to be almost reversed, as it 
might yustly be questioned whether his 


own gratification did not exceed that of| 


the person obliged. 

One morning, as he was passing his 
hour as usual at the coffee-house, a young 
fellow entered, and seated himself care 
lessly at one of the tables on the opposite 
side of the room. His aspect seemed to 
denote the polite and intelligent mind ; 
but a certain listlessness in his manner, 
and disregard to things about him, and an 
air of settled melancholy in his counte- 
nance, indicated that some secret calainity 
was preying on his heart. The imagina- 
tion of Montford, who at first sight was 
prejudiced in his favour, was busied in 
forming conjectures on the subject ; when 
the youth, who hal hitherto seemed im- 
mersed in thought, rose up, and looking 
at his watch, departed. Montford was 
irresistibly impelled to follow and speak 
with him. There is a certain dignity in 
the appearance of distress that commands 
respect, which the delicacy of Montford 
made him feel in an.eminent degree ; and 
they had walked together a considerable 
distance before he broke silence. * {do 
not know, sir. (said he, addressing him- 
self to the young gentleman,) whethe: 
you may not think my interruption im- 
pertinent. The forms and vices of the 
world have introduced a caution with 


respect to strangers, which, however 


commendable in general, may certainly 
be lid aside on some occasions. Permit 


me. without apology, to request your 
friendship, and offer you mine: perhaps 
it may be of service; or at least do me 
the justice to suppose that that wish is 
The air 
with which this was spoken, evinced that 


the motive of my request.” 





besides which, the person and manner of 
Montford were such as laid claim to at- 
tention, and placed him out of the rank of 
suspicion. 

Young Wilson (for that was his name) 
surveyed Montford with some surprise, 
having not so much as observed him be- 
fore. While Montford spoke, he invo- 
luntarily seized his hand, and, at the con- 
clusion, sighed without speaking, while 
the tear stole down his cheek. But ina 
little time recollecting hiinself, he made 
suitable acknowledgment for the offer, 
and they walked together towards the 
gardens at Kensington. After a little con- 
versation, Montford begged his compa- 
nion to relate the cause of the affliction 
which appeared so visible in his counte- 
nance ; to which the other answered in 
the following terms :-— 

My parents were obscure people in 
business at Doncaster, and | was their 
only child, The ambition of my father 
was to make me a gentleman, for the ac- 
complishment of which, he thought noth- 
ing more was required than a sufficient 
acquaintance with literary matters. He 
had felt the want of such an accomplish- 
ment himself, and was resolved that the ge- 
nius and penetration his paternal fondness 
induced him to think I possessed, should 
not be lost for want of cultivation. With 
this intent he placed me in an academy, 
the expense of which did not well suit his 
finances ; where I remained till his death, 
which happened when I[ was but ten years 
eld. Pis circumstances being insolvent, 
my want of friends prompted me tu ac- 
cept with joy an offer the schoolmaster 
made me,‘that of becoming his assistant 
for seven years. 

This was the happiest part of my life. 
In the bloom of bealth and spirits, ina 
country whose variegated face was the 
most romantic that can be imagined, 1 
passed my time void of all cares and soli- 
citade. The wonders of nature and the 
sentiments of great men were my amuse- 





ment; and my only task was the delight- 
ful one 





“To rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind, 
To breathe th’ enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast.” 


Observation convinced me, that con- 
verse with books alone was rarely suffi- 
cient to form the man of judgment, and 
contributed still less to the forming the 
man of address and politeness.—1l was 
ambitious of being both ; and as the de- 
sire to oblige seldom fails of its effect, I 
was noticed by the gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood who visited us, and be- 
came on the most intimate terms at their 
houses, at several of which | enjoyed ad- 
vantages in quality of private tutor: at 
one, ia particular, there was a young lady 
whom I taught French and writing. | 
was then eighteen years of age, and she 
was just turned of sixteen. She was, in 
ny opinion, beyond comparison the most 
heautifal ef her sex. Her father intro- 
AJuced me as her tutor, and I was capti- 
vated with the undissembled pleasure 
vhich she showed on the occasion.— 
Every day gave new proofs of the. deli- 
cacy and sensibility of her mind, and my 
‘steem increased in proportion. Why 


we spent together! Uncler the specions 
‘isguise of friendship, we tasted the ple- 





% flowed immediately from the heart; 


need | describe the mmy happy hours 


pains. A whole summer passed in this 
state of happiness, without any disturb- 
ing apprehension ; and at length the time 
arrived at which the family removed to 
their own residence. 

One morning, when the young gentle- 
man having a whole holiday, | was re- 
leased from my charge, | went, as usual 
on those occasions, to pass the day at Mr. 
Newton’s; for that was the name of this 
young lady’s father. He was gone out 
on a hunting party; but Mrs. Newton 
met me at my entrance. ‘Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Wilson,’ said she: ‘If Mr. New- 
ten had known that this was a leisure day 
with you, he would have sent to engage 
your company to the hunt.’ ‘1 am sorry 
that E had not that pleasure,’ replied 1 ; 
‘ but since it is so, I shall hope to enjoy a 
greater, by making a fishing party in the 
grove, if you and Miss Clara approve the 
plan” ‘1 agree with all my heart,’ an- 
swered she, ‘and as for your pupil, she 
is in the library ; go to her, and I shall 
be ready in half an hour.’ 

I went, and found her sitting in a pen-| 
sive posture, with her handkerchief in 
her hand, and perceived she had been in 
tears. ‘What is fhe matter, my dear 
friend? cried 1, tenderly seizing her 
hand. She made no answer, but sighed, 
and turned her head away to conceal the 
tears that began again to flow. ‘ My 
Clara,’ exclaimed I, ‘ tell me your griefs 1} 
Do you think I would not sympathize with 
you /—Tell me, (continued I, with emo- 
tion,) or is Wilson no longer the friend of 
Clara?’ Upon this-she turned her eyes| 
towards me, and exclaimed, ‘We go to 
town next Thursday, and I do not know 
how to part with my friend.’ 

Words cannot express the effect this 
unexpected intelligence had upon me. 1) 
was almost stupified with amazement, and, 
‘should have continued so, if the coming of 
Mrs. Newton had not soon awakened me! 
out of my reverie. 1 dreaded her penc-| 
trating eye ; for this adventure had con-| 
vinced me that my attention to Clara was} 
not founded on politeness alone ; and’) 
knew too well that a separation would be) 
the consequence of her attributing it to 
any other cause. Mrs. Newton, suppos-| 
ing her daughter to be ill, did not observe! 
my confusion, but tenderly inquired how | 
she did, and urged her to take the air, | 
attributing her disorder to. too much con-| 
fiaement, and attention to her books. 

The next time | called at Mr. Newton’s, | 
Clara was in the grove, where I went to, 
her. found her seated in an arbour,! 
and could see a confusion in her counte-! 
nance at my approach. I trembled with) 
apprehension, lest she should have ne- 
solved to break off our correspondence, 
and stood before her like a delinquent 
that waited my doom from her dips.—| 
‘Can you forgive your friend, my Clara?” 
said 1, seating myself beside her: ‘1 con- 
fess | do, and ever shall love ;—my crime 
is involuntary, and I fear will be sufficient, 
punishment in itself:—let me at least 
know that your contempt is not added to 
the burthen.’ 














llentered the arbour. 


lee screamed at the sight ;—and Mr. 


| 


‘The agitation of my 
I at that instant is not tobe expressed. 


Newton, who is a man of remarkable 
coolness, only said,‘ What, Clara, am I 
become so odious to you, child ?—Go, 
you foolish girl, your mother wants you.’ 
She departed; and Mr. Newton, assum- 
ing a look of calm severity, addressed 
himselfto me. ‘I thought, young gen- 
tleman, (said he) that you were acquaint- 
ed with something more than the mere 
names of honour and integrity ; and, I as- 
sure you, it mortifies me not a little to find 
that | was mistaken. Surely the esteem 
I have always had for you, merited a bet- 
ter return than you have been pleased to 
make. After what has passed, I need not 
tell you that my friendship is at an end, 
and that your absence is the only favour 
you are capable of bestowing.’ I threw 
myself at his feet; but he turned and left 
me ; ‘and | departed, ashamed and con- 
fused, out of the house that contained the 
object of all my wishes. 

1 could not bring myself to view the 
affair in the criminal light that Mr. New- 
ee had represented it. ‘ Why,’ said I 
{ 





to myself, ‘is it dishonourable in. me to 
love Clara, when the same would be es- 
teemed an honour and an obligation in 
another, if possessed of wealth ’—Do vir- 
tue and honour consist in riches ?—If so, 
I will endeavour to be virtuous and ho- 
nourable. 

With this view I repaired to the me- 
tropoli§, as soon as my engagement was 
expired ; and, after several revolutions 
in my circumstances, accepted of the post 
of clerk, or sub-secretary, to a gentle- 
man who was going on public aflairs to 
the East Indies. In about four years, by 
the emoluments of office, and some com- 
mercial business | transacted, I acquired 
the sum of twenty thousand pounds. My 
impatience to see my Clara caused me to 
leave so plentiful a harvest. 1 resigned 
my place, and embarked for Europe in 
the Chance, after having converted my 
whole fortune into diamonds, Our yoy- 
age was fortunate, till we arrived at False 
Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope ; where 
the ship, with all her sails out, struck 
upon an unknown rock, and went down 
in less than half an hour. My box of 
diamonds ‘was portable, and might easily 
have been saved; but unfortunately, it 


|| was ina chest that was stowed away, con- 


trary to orders, in the after-hold, and the 
water ran in too fast to permit any one to 
go down and fetch it. 

Thus 1 became once more destitute, 
and had the world to begin again. I drew 
upon my eld schoolmaster for 1001. not 
having another friend on earth that I sup- 
posed would advance the sum for me, and 
with the cash paid my passage to England. 
Immediately on my arrival, | went down 
to Mr. Newton’s country-seat, being no 
\longer able to conquer the impatience I 
jhad tosee my Clara. f found that Mr. 
Newton was absent, the schoolmaster 
dead, and had too- certain intelligence 
that Clara was married, and resided in, 











Why should I fatigue you, Mr. Mont- 
ford, by repeating transactions on which, 
though the reffection is painful, yet f can- 
not help dwelling? The conclusion was, 
that she confessed a mutual flame, and, 


and kissed the tear from her cheek : bat 
1 was doomed to be unhappy. While we 





ysures of free and ardent love, without its 


}were in that tender situation, Mr. Newton 


for the first time, I held her in my arms,|| 


\London. Quite exhausted, tired of the 
world, a d disgusted with myself and. 
ljevery thing about me, | returned to town’, 
where | was informed that my bill was 
protested for non-acceptance ; so that [ 
expect a jail will be the conclusion of my 
misfortunes ; and as 1 am perfectly indit- 
| ferent about either life or the convenien- 
ices of it, | wait for this finishing atroke ta 


uy 
n 













place me in a state even be 
of farther calamity. 


Montford was much affected with his|replied the afllicted fair one—‘‘ have | 


narrative, and said much to console him.|id 
‘} assure you,” said he, ** my dear Wil-|j lc 
son, that | share your afllictions ; but, at)|1 


the same time, it is with pleasure that ||)now meet a greater in your return ? 
think it is in my power to alleviate them) plain that you no longer regard me, or 
You will permit me to|else why charge me with an act my heart 
accept your bill of exchange ; and | shall detests ?’’—** | conjure you, Clara,” said 


in some degree. 


think you do not use me with the same || 
freedom which you see | take with you, |: 


if you refuse me the pleasure of supply-||** Does Wilson think I can forget our mu- 
ing your wanjs till something genteel cay || tual vows in the alcove !” 


be tho: ght of. 
meanness of the world in general have! 
rendered some delicacy unecessary in| 
cases of this nature. 
more cautious in the discrimination of| 
those from whom he receives favours, 
than on whom he confers them. I am| 
ambitious to be one of the few you woul | 
choose to distinguish by giving them leave} 
to assist you, and hope you will allow me 
to put it to the proof.’’—As he said this,| 
he presented him with a bank note for| 
one hundred pounds. Wilson was all! 
amazement and gratitude.—He accepted! 
the present, but was incapable of making| 
apy acknowledgment. ‘ 

They went home together to Mont-| 
ford’s house, and lived in cordial and un-| 
interrupted friendship ; but Wilson’s me-} 
lancholy seemed rather to increase than} 
diminish. One morning, as they were! 
taking their usual airing in Hyde Park,| 
and contemplating the ruined and solitary | 
appearance that the ring now bears in’ 
which our forefathers were wont to exhi- | 
bit their equipages and gallantry, a car-|| 
riage and four entered and drove slowly | 
round. Curiosity prompted Wilson to|| 











pass by it, and, on a pear approach, his ;}contrary, my effects will be inherited by land died away. 


astonished sight was filled with the long- | 


lost Clara Newton. <A thousand tumul-| 
tuous thoughts rushed at once into his | 
breast :—love, despair, indignation, every || 
passion that had by turns domineered in| 
his bosom in the retired moments of re-| 


flection, now took possession of his heart | wish to be my friend, Wilson. 
at once.—** Let us go,” said he to Mont- ,considering the affarr in this light, it will 


ford, at the same time turning his horse, | 
and regardless of Clara, who spoke to| 
him from the carriage. They went off 
in a hand-gallop, to the surprise of Mont- 
ford, and it was some time before Wilson 
eould muster recollection enough to ac-) 
quaint him that the carriage contained the’ 
disturber of his quiet. 

The next morning a footman, who, by, 
Clara’s order, had followed them home.,| 
celivered the following billet to Mr. Wil-! 
son :—** If Mr. Wilson ever prided him-| 
self in the title of friend to Clara; or if} 
by that, or any other dearer title, she still] 
preserves an influence over him, she re-| 
quests the favour of his attendance to-| 
morrow, at the time and place in which) 
she last saw him.” 


Though from the knowledge that Clara 
was irrecoverably lost to him, he could} 
entertain no hopes of advantage from this! 
mterview, yet he resolved to go; and} 
Montford’s opinion coincided with his.} 
‘They went together to the place of ren-| 
dezvous, and had been there but a few! 
minutes before the carriage appeared in| 
sight. Wilson alighted, and assisted Chara! 
down, but never spoke. After they had| 
w ilked together in silence for some time, 
Clara, with a voice of hesitation, asked. 
“Has Wilson, then, forgot Clara? We 
were not usually so silent.” ‘* Heaven 
is my witness, (replied Wilson, laying his 
hand on his breast,) that is impossible! I} 
have strove to forget you, since it is your] 
pleasure, but my attempts were in vain.”’| 
‘My pleasure !”—re-echoed she with! 


surprise.—“ If such had ever been my|| 


wish, I wanted means to signify it to you ;| 
for | have been ignorant of your residence | 
ever since you lefi the village.” “* Why,” 
replied he, earnestly, ‘‘ why should Clara 
ungenerously mock the friend of her 
youth ?—Can she wish that Wilson should 
re'nember her to h’s grief, since that re- 


my fortune is as great an obstacle to my 
When! 


mony, happy in themselves, and the cause 


jmurmuring cotter had extinguished his 


eserved this? Do we meet, after so 
yng a separation, with reproach’? Have 
mourned your absence as an affliction, and 
It is 


1e, seizing her by the hand, ‘tell me, 
ure you married ?””—** No!”’ replied she. 


“Then | am 


Montford 


was overjoyed to find that Clara had been 
fuithful. They staid together conversing 
till the time required they should part, 
which they did, after settling an appoint- 
nent for their next meeting. 

When Montford and Wilson arrived at 
home, they renewed their discourse on 
the late fortunate occurrence. ‘ Though 
my joy,” said Wilson, * is extreme to find 
my Clara constant, yet | cannot help be- 
ing uneasy, when I reflect that the loss of 


hepes of possessing her as ever. 
her inconstancy was the grand source of 
my unhappiness, | forgot my lesser mis- 
fortunes ; now that that is removed, | 
feel that the lesser ones still remain.” — 
‘| am of your opinion,” answered Mont- 
ford, ** that it is a misfortune ; but not 
such as will admit of no remedy. 1 have 
just thought of one: lam growing old, 
and shall probably die some time or other ; 
in which case, as I. have no relations, it 
is most likely, if 1 do not provide to the 


some fellow whose only merit is—that he 
<pells his name with the same letters as | 
do. This, | must confess, 1 should not 
like, and therefore conceive that the best 
remedy is to adopt some deserving per- 
son as my heir, which person | shouk 
Now, 


be no such great difficulty for me to spare 
a few thousands before hand for the pre- 
sent occasion ; concerning which, if you 
| please, | will wait upon Mr. Newton, and 
‘to not doubt but we shall conclude a trea- 
ty upon some terms or other. Wilson 
was too well acquainted with Montford to 
be surprised at any action of generosity he 
could confer, and the best chosen words 
would have been too insipid to express 
his gratitude. 

Montford, impatient to see his friend 
completely happy, repaired without de- 
lay to Mr. Newton's, and concluded the 
affair so well at the first conference, that 
ithe lawyers were instructed to prepare 
the deeds. Wilson was introduced to Mr. 
Newton and his Clara, and in a few days 
after was united to her in the sacred and 
indissoluble tie. They have since lived 
in the most perfect and uninterrupted har- 








of happiness to all about them; mutually 
admiring, praising, and almost adoring, 
the beneficent, the generous Montford, 
- —~ > e——- 
MONTMORENCY. 
A FRAGMENT, BY DR. DRAKE, 


The sullen tolling of the curfew was 
heard over the heath, and not a beam of 
light issued from the dreary villages ; the 


enlivening embers, and had shrunk in 
zloomy sadness to repose, when Henry 
de Montmorency and his two attendants 
rushed from the castle of A y- 

The night was wild and stormy, and the 
wind howled in a fearful manner. The 
moon flashed, as the clouds passed from 
before her, on the silver armour of Mont- 
morency, whose large and sable plume of 
feathers streamed threatening in the blasi. 
They hurried rapi lly on, and, arriving at 
the edge of a declivity. descended into a 








membrauce must be accompanied with||deep glen, the dreadful and savage ap- 


lveneruble oak threw his broad breadth 
| know the suspicions andj happy !”? ex« laimed he, embracing her.— | 
‘Permit my friend to share the satisfac-|! 
tion I enjoy at this event.” 


|wind, a multitude of leaves, while from 
A mon of feeling is| approached on Wilson’s calling him, and 





terror into the stoutest heart. It was 
nurrow, and the rocks on each side, ris- 
ing to a prodigious height, hung bellying 
over their heads; furiously along the 
bottom of the valley, turbulent and dasb- 
ing against huge fragments of the rock, ran 
a dark and swoln torrent, and farther uy 
the glen, down a precipice of near ninety 
feet, and roaring with tremendous strength 
fell, at a single stroke, an awful and im- 
mense cascade. From the clefts anc 
chasms of the crag, abrupt and stern the 


of shade, and bending his. gigantic arn 
athwart the stream, shed, driven by the 


the summits of the rock was heard the 
clameour of the falling fragments that, 
‘bounding from its rugged side, leaped 
,with resistless fury on the vale beneath. 
Montmorency and his attendants, in- 
trepid as they were, felt the inquietude 
of apprehension ; they stood for some 
time in silent astonishment, but their 
ideas of danger from the conflict of the 
elements being at length alarming, they 
‘determined to proceed, when all instantly 
ibecame dark, whilst the rushing of the 
storm, the roaring of the cascade, the 


\shivering of the branches of the trees, 
land the dashing of the rock, assailed at 
jonce their sense of hearing. The moon, 
|however, again darting from a cloud, they 
| rode forward, and, following the course 
of the torrent, had advanced a considera- 
jble way, when the piercing shrieks of a 
|person in distress arrested their speed ; 
\they stopped, and listening attentively, 
|heard shrill, metancholy cries repeated- 
lly, at intervals, up the glea, which gra- 
i\dually becoming more distant, grew faint, 
Montmorency, ever reatly 
ito relieve the oppressed, couched his 
jlance, and bidding his followers prepare, 
|was hastening on ; but again their progress 
was impeded by the harrowing and stupen- 
dous clash of falling armour, which, re- 
verberating from the various cavities 
around, seemed here and there, afd from 
jevery direction, to be echoed with dou- 
ble violence, as if a hundred men in ar- 
mour had in succession fallen down in 
different parts of the valley. Montmo- 
rency, having recovered from the con- 
sternation into which this singular noise 
had thrown him, undauntedly pursued his 
course, and presently discerned, by the 
light of the moon, the gleaming of a coat 
of mail. He immediately made up to the 
spot, where he found, laid along at the 
root of an aged oak, whose branches hung 
darkling over the torrent, a knight wound- 
ed and bleeding ; his armour was of bur- 
nished steel, by his side there lay a ful- 
chion, and a sable shield embossed with 
studs of gold, and, dipping his casque into 
the stream, he was endeavouring to allay 
his thirst, but, through weakness from loss 
of blood, with difficulty got it to his mouth. 
Being questioned as to his misfortune, he 
shook his head, and, unable to speak, 
pointed with his hand down the glen ; at 
the same moment the shrieks, which had 
formerly alarmed Montmorency and his 
attendants, were repeated, apparently at 
no great distance ;—and now every mark 
of horror was depicted on the pale and 
chastly features of the dying knight ; his 
black hair, dashed with gore, stood erect, 
and, stretching forth his hands toward the 
sound, he seemed struggling for speech, 
his agony became excessive, and, groan- 
ing, he dropped dead upon the earth. 
The suddenness of this shocking event, 
the total ignorance of its cause, the un- 
couth scenery around, and the dismal 
wailings of distress, which still poured 
upon the ear with aggravated strength, 
left room for imagination to unfold its most 
hideons ideas ; yet Montmorency, though 
astonished, lost not his fortitude and re- 
solution, but determined, following the 
direction of the sound, te search for the 
place whence those terrible screams 
seemed to issue, and recommending, his 
men to unsheath their swords, and main- 








‘ain a strict guard, cautiously followed the 
windings of the glen, until, abruptly turn. 
ng the corner of an out-jutting crag, they 
perceived two corses mangled in a fright. 
ful manner, and the glimmering of hight 
uppeared through some trees that hung 
depencing from a steep and dangerous 
part of the rock. Approaching a little 
nearer, the shricks seemed evidently to 
proceed from that quarter, upon which, 
tying their horses to the branches of an 
oak, they ascended slowly and without 
any noise towards the light ; but what wag 
their amazement, when, by the glimpses 
of the pale moon, where the eye could 
penetrate through the intervening foliage, 
ina vast and yawning cavern, dimly light. 
ed by a lamp suspended from its roof, they 
beheld half a dozen gigantic figures in 
ponderous iron armour ; their vizors were 
up, and the lamp faintly gleaming on their 
features, displayed an unrelenting stern- 
ness capable of the most ruthless deeds, 
One, who had the aspect and the garb of 
their leader, and who, waving his scime- 
tar, seemed menacing the rest, held on 
his arm a massy shield of immense circum- 
ference, and which, being streaked with 
recent blood, presented to the eye an ob- 
\ject truly terrific. At the back part of 
|the cave, and fixed to a brazen ring, stood 
a female figure, and, as far as the obscu- 
rity of the light gave opportunity to judge, 
of a beautiful and elegant form. From 
her the shrieks proceeded ; she was dress- 
ed in white, and struggling violently and 
in a convulsive manner, appeared to have 
been driven almost to madness from the 
conscious horror of ber situation. Two 
of the banditti were high in cispute, fire 
flashed from their eyes, and their scime- 
tars were half unsheathed ; and Mont- 
morency, expecting that, in the fury of 
their passion, they would cut each other 
to pieces, waited the event, but as the 
authority of their captain soon checked 
the tumult, he rushed in with his follow- 
ers, and, hurling his lance, “ Villains,” 
he exclaimed, “receive the reward of 
cruelty!”’ The lance bounded innocuous 
from the shield of the leader, who turn- 
jing quickly upon Montmorency, a severe 
engagement ensued; they smote with 
|prodigious strength, and the valley re- 
‘sounded to the clangor of their steel.— 
iTheir falchions, unable to sustain the 
shock, shivered into a thousand pieces, 
when Montmorency, instantly elevating 
with both hands his shield, dashed it with 
resistless force against the head of his 
antagonist ; lifeless he dropped prone 
upon the ground, and the crash of his 
armour bellowed through the hollow 
rock. 








In the mean time, his attendants, al- 
though they had exerted themselves with 
great bravery, and had had already dis- 
patched one of the villains, were by force 
of numbers overpowered, and being bound 
together, the remainder of the banditti 
rushed in upon Montmorency just as he 
had stretched their commander upon the 
earth, and obliged him also, notwith- 
standing the most vigorous efforts of va- 
lour, to surrender. The lady who, dur- 
ing the recounter, had fainted away, wak- 
ed again to fresh scenes of misery at the 
moment when these monsters of barbarity 
were conducting the unfortunate Mont- 
morency and his companions to a dread- 
ful grave. ‘They were led, by along and 
intricate passage, amid an immense as- 
semblage of rocks, which, rising between 
seventy and eighty feet perpendicular, 
hounded on all sides a circular plain, 
into which no opening was apparent but 
that through which they came. The 
moon shone bright, and they beheld, in 
the middle of this plain, a hideous chasm ; 
it seemed near a hundred feet in diame- 
ter, and on its brink grew séveral trees, 
whose branches, almost meeting in the 
centre, dropped on its infernal mouth a 
«loom of settled horror. ‘* Prepare to 
die,” said one of the banditti ; “* for inte 
that chasm shall ye be thrown; it is of 























unfathomable depth, and that ye may ngt 
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be ignorant of the place ye are soon to 
visit, we shall gratify your curiosity with 
a view of it.” So saying, two of them 
seized the wretched Montmorency, and 
dragging him to the margin of the abyss, 
tied bim to the trunk of a tree, and hav- 
ing treated his associates in the same man- 
ner, “ Look,” cried a banditto, with « 
fiend-like smile ; “* look and anticipate the 
pleasures of your journey.”” Dismay anc 
pale affright shook the cold limbs of Mont- 
morency, and as he leaned over the illi- 
mitrble void, the dew sat in big drops 
upon his forehead. The moon’s rays 
streaming in between the branches, shea 
a dim light, sufficient to disclose a con- 
siderable part of the vast profundity, 
whose depth lay hid, for a subterranean 
river, bursting with tremendous noise into 
its womb, occasioned such a mist from the 
rising spray, as entirely to conceal the 
dreary gulf beneath. Shuddering on the 
edge of this accursed pit stood the mise- 
rable warrior; his eyes were starting 
from their sockets, and, as he looked into 
the dark abyss, his senses. blasted by the 
view, seemed ready to forsake him.— 
Meantime the banditti, havipg unbound 
one of the attendants, prepared to throw 
him in; he resisted with astonishing 
strength, shrieking aloud for help, and, 
just as he had reached the slippery mar- 
gin, every fibre of his body racked with 
agonizing terror, he flung himself with 
fury backwards on the ground ; fierce 
and wild convulsions seized his frame, 
which being soon followed by a state of 
exhaustion, he was in this condition, un«- 
ble any longer to resist, hurled into the 
dreadfvl chasm ; his armour striking upon 
the rock, there burst a sudden effulgence, 
and the repetition of the stroke was heard 
for many minutes as he descended down 
its rugged sides. 

No words can describe the horrible 
emotions which, on the sight of this 
shocking spectacle, tortured the devoted 
wretches.’ The soul of Montmorency 
sank within him, and, as they unbound 
his last fellow-sufferer, his eyes shot forth 
a gleam of vengeful light, and he ground 
his teeth in silent and unutterable anguish. 
The inhuman monsters now laid hold of 
the unhappy man; he gave no opposi- 
tion, and, though despair sat upon his fea- 
tures, not a shriek, not a groan escaped 
hin; but no sooner had he reached the 
brink, than making a sudden effort, he 
liberated an arm, and grasping one of the 
villains round the waist, sprang headlon 
with him into the interminable gulf. All 
was silent—but at length a dreadful plunge 








ful efiorts, he succeeded so far as to loosen|} that is, by looking out of the window, bu 





was heard, and the sullen deep howled 
fearfully over its prey. The three re- 
maining banditti stood aghast ;—they durst 
not unbind Montmorency, but resolved, 
as the tree to which” he was tied grew 
near the mouth of the pit, to cut it down, 
and, by that means, he would fall along 
with it into the chasm. Montmorency, 
who, after the example of his attendant, 
had conceived the hope of avenging him- 
self, now saw all possibility of effecting 
that design taken away, and as the axe 
entered the trunk, bis anguish became so 
excessive, that he fainted. The villains, ob- 
serving this, determined, from a malicious 
prudence, to forbear, as at present he was 
incapable of feeling the terrors of his situ- 
ation. They therefore withdrew, and left 
him to recover at his leisure. 

Not many minutes had passed away, 
when, life and sensation returning, the 
hapless Montmorency awoke to the re- 
membrance of his fate. ‘‘ Have mercy!” 
he exclaimed, the briny sweat trickling 
down his pallid features ; ** Oh, Christ, 
have mercy!” then looking around him, 
he started at the abyss beneath, and shrink- 
ing from its ghastly brink, pressed close 
against the tree. Ina little time, how- 
ever, he recovered his perfect recollec- 
tion, and, perceiving that the banditti 
hii left him, became more composed. 
His hands, which were bound behind 
him, ':e endeavoured to disentangle, and, 









the cord, and, by a little more persever- 
ance, effected his liberty. He then sought 
around for a place to escape through, but 
without success; at length, as he was 
passing on the other side of the chasm, 
he observed a part of its craggy side, as 
he thought, illuminated, and, advancing a 
little nearer, he found that it proceeded 
from the moon’s rays shining through a 
large cleft of the rock, and a very incon- 
siderable depth below the surface. A 
gleam ef hope now broke in upon his 
despair, and gathering up the ropes which 
had been used fer himself and his asso- 
ciates, he tied them together, and fasten- 
ing one end to the bole of a tree, and the 
other to his waist, he determined to de- 
<cend as far as the illuminater spot. Hor- 
rible as was the experiment, he hesitated 
not a moment in putting it into execution, 
for, when contrasted with his late fears. 
the mere hazard of an accident weighed 
as nothing, and the apprehension that the 
villains might return before his purpose} 
was secure, accclerated and gave vigour 
to his efforts. Soon was he suspended in 
the gloomy abyss, and neither the roar- 
ing of the river, nor the dashing of the 
spray, intimidated his daring spirit, but, 


in it, then loosing the cord from off his 
body, he proceeded onwards, and, at last, 
with a rapture no description can paint, 
discerned the appearance of the glen be- 
neath him. He knelt down, and was re- 
turning thanks to heaven for his escape, 
when suddenly > oe %, 





THE GLEANER: ,. 


—- —— So we'lllive, 

And pray, and sing, and tell ola taie:, and laugh 

At gilted butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk o Court Nene; and we'litaik with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who's im and who's out; 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

Asif we were Gou’s spies. Su akspPranr. 











Whimsical Story.—T he following whim- 
sical circumstance took place at the Black 
swan Inn, at York: an honest son of! 
Neptune travelling northwards, having 
put up there for the night, had desired the 
-hambermaid to call him early the next 
morning, as he wished to proceed on his 
journey by the coach; and, added he, 
‘as | ama very sound sleeper, you will 
most likely be obliged to @me in and 
shake me.” Accordingly he left his door 
unfastened, and soon fell asleep.« The 
next morning when he awoke, he found 
the sun was high, und the coach must 
have left himsome hours behind. Vexa- 
tion was his first feeling, the next was that 
of vengeance agaiust the faithless Molly. 
Accordingly he proceeded to inform him- 
self of the time of day, that he might tax 
her accurately with her omission, aggra- 
vated, in his mind, by every additional 
hour that he had lost, bit after groping 
for some time under his pillow for his 
watch, it was not to be found! This ef- 
fectually roused him, and he launched at 
once out of bed, but no sooner felt him- 
self on his feet, than he discovered that 
his clothes had likewise vanished. It was 
now evident to him that he had been rob- 
bed, but a little more rubbing of the eyes 
convinced him that he must have been al- 
so stolen himself, as the room, bed, and 
furniture were all strange to him! Indeed, 
he was positive in his own mind, that he 
had never beheld them before. It was 
equally clear to him that he had gone to 
bed sober,—so, beingcompletely puzzled, 
Jack sate himself down on the bed to make 
a calculation as he often had done at sea, 
in order to discover, if possible, in what 
precise part of the globe he just then hap- 
pened to be, and how he came there. He 
had read of the enchanted carpet, by which 
persons could be transported to the re- 
motest parts of the world in the twinkling 
of an eye; but he never had heard that 
these fairy tricks had been played at or 
near York, to which place he had now 
distinctly traced himself by bis Jog.» His 







he could observe nothing but tops of 
houses. This view however, rejoicea 
his sight, for, thought he, I am stiil in & 
civilized country ; this place may be York, 
where, if my senses do not deceive me, 
| want to bed last hight,—at all events, | 
shall have justice done me. But the enig- 
ma still remained unexplained, and poor 
Jack had no clothes to go in quest of aso- 
lution. At last he spied a bell-rope, anu 
giving ita hearty tug, he leaped into bed 
again to wait the issue, come who might. 
It was no enchanter who answered this 
summons, but only poor Molly. ‘* Soyou 
are there, are you? Pray why did you 
not call me at seven o’clock, as | desired 
you?” “1 did, Sir, but you did not an- 
swer me.” “ Then, why did you not 
come in and shake me?’ “1 did come 
in, Sir, but you were gone.” “I tell you 
1 have not been out of bed all night ; you 
must have gone to the wrengroom.” “ No 
Sir, | went to No. 22, the room that I put 
you in last night; besides, there was 
your watch under the pillow, your im- 
pression in the bed, and your clothes 
placed ready for putting on.” “Then 
where the devil am I? and how came | 
here?” ‘ You area story higher, Sir— 


having reached the cleft, he crawled with-||just over your own room.”—Our hero 


was now satisfied that he had been ramb- 
ling over the house in his sleep, and had 
mistaken a story in returning to his own 


a trick te which he had been addicted 
when a boy, and the fatigue of a long 
journey had probably chiefly contributed 
to revive this old habit. The whole af- 
fair was now accounted for, and Molly 
proceeded to fetch the clothes of the dis- 
enchanted knight, resolving within ber- 
self never to trust ber own door open 
again, lest it should be entered accidental- 
ly by some sleep-walking traveller. 


~<>— 


The Original Blue Beard.—As this ex- 
traordinary personage has long been the 
theme of children’s early study and ter- 
ror, our readers will, no doubt, be gratiti- 
ed in perusing the character of that being, 
who really existed, and who was distin- 
guished, in horror and derision, by that 
appellation. 

He was the famous Gilles, Marquis de 
Laval, a Marshal of France, and a Gene- 
ral of uncommon intrepidity, and greatly 
distinguished himself in the reigns of 
Charles the V1. and VII. by his courage ; 
particularly against the English, when 
they invadedFrance. He rendered those 
services to his country which were suffi- 
cient to immortalize his name, had he not 
for ever tarnished his glory by the most 
horrible and cruel murders, blasphemies, 
and licentiousness of every kind. His re- 
venues were princely ; but his prodigali- 
ty was sufficient to render an emperor a 
bankrupt. Wherever he went, he had in 
his suite a seraglio, acompany of players, 
a band of musicians, a society of sorce- 
rers, an almost incredible number of| 
cooks, packs of dogs of various kinds, and 
above two hundred led horses. Mezery, 
an author of the highest repute, says, 
that he encouraged and maintained men, 
who called themselves sorcerers, to dis- 
cover hidden treasures; and corrupted 
young persons of both sexes to attach 
themselves to him, and afterwards killed 
them for the sake of their blood, which 
was requisite to form his charms and in- 
cantations. These horrid excesses may 
be believed, when we reflect on the age 
of ignorance and barbarity, in which they 
were certainly but too often practised. 
He was, at length, for a state crime against 
the Duke of Brittany, sentenced to be 
burnt alive in a field in Nantes, 1440; 
but the Duke of Brittany, who was pre- 
sent at his execution, so far mitigated the 
sentence, that he was first strangled, then 
burnt, and his ashes buried. Though he 
was desended from one of the most illus- 
trious families. in France, he declared, 
previous to his death, that all his horrible 








¢o his inexpressible joy, after many pain-| 


jnext thought was to take an observation, 


room. He then recollected that this was||!Y 








Happy P’'un.—-A gentleman whe had a» 
large mouth, was once asked if had a lease 
of it? “No,” said he, * I have it only 
from y-ear to y-ear!” 


—_. 

Frederick, King of Prussia.—It is well 
known that Frederick incurred his father’s 
displeasure for paying his addresses to a 
young lady of the court, whom the old ty- 
rant caused to be whipped under the win- 
dow where the royal lover was confined. 
This brutal insult offered by the king to 
the lady, to the prince, and to humanity, 
Was committed at the instigation of a ge- 
heral officer in the king’s service. When, 
after the release of the prince from his 
confinement, the king became sick of that 
malady which carried him to his grave, he 
sent for his son to his bed-chamber where, 
upon his arrival, he walked up to the royal 
presence with the erect and stately step 
of a right-hand man of a battalion, and at 
a considerable distance from the king, he 
halted in the same soldierly manner, The 
king said, ‘“* Advance, my son.” The 
prince advanced. Theking said, ‘‘ Come 
nearer, Sir.” The prince came nearer. 
‘* Kiss me,”’ said the king, ** as a son ought 
to salute his father.” The prince kneel- 
ed, and saluted his father. 

“ft have been thought harsh to you, 
Sir, and some ot my worthy veteran offi- 
cers have incurred your resentment, as 
advising my paternal discipline too strict- 
1 am now about to die ; swear to me 
that you will forgive all those who were 
the cause of your discontent.” “1 will 
forgive them all but one, Sir,” said the 
prince, who kneeled and saluted his fa- 
ther, bowed three times, turned té the 
right about, and marched out, a la mili- 
taire,as he entered. The king died two 
days after. 

Some time after the succession of the 
prince to the throne, he caused an intima- 
tion to be given of a general levee to his 
court and officers of the army, and he sent 
a particular invitation to the culprit gene- 
ral, who had advised his father to destroy 
his mistress. The general attended, and 
after the levee, he was ordered not to re- 
tire till the court was finished. When all 
were gone, the king said to the general, 
‘** Follow me, Sir.” The general, trem- 
bling, obeyed : and, as the king went, he 
locked the door of communication with the 
anti-chamber, and so passing slowly 
through the various apartments, he lock- 
ed the doors with bis pass key behind 
him ; when at last, on opening the door 
of the great guard-room, on the other ap- 
proach to the royal apartments, the un- 
happy general beheld the room hung 
round with black, and containing all the 
fatal apparatus of death, with an execu- 
tioner, who, holding his axe in his hand 
at the block, while two clergymen were 
standing by, was ready to perform the 
sentence of the law, which, awarded by 
a court-martial, was put into the hand of 
the general by the judge-advocate. After 
a long pause, while the cold sweat stood 
on the brow of the unfortunate man, the 
king said, ‘‘ Sir, you cannot but confess 
that punishment, though slowly, has come 
at last to reward your perfidy and cruel- 
ty ; but I will not be the means of hurry- 
ing you to your exit, without giving you 
leisure to write your last will, and to see 
your family.” Having said this, a long 
and dreadful pause ensued, suited to the 
king’s purpose ; who said to the general, 
** Follow me,” and went into an adjoining 
closet. He then looked with a mild but 
steady countenance on the general, and 
said, ** General, it is nowallover. You 
have received your punishment, which 
must show you experimentally, that the 
cruelty you advised my father to perpe- 
trate, was worse than a thousand murders, 
as wounding the finest feelings of humani- 
ty. I forgive you. There is your gold 
key again ; there is your regiment, and 
your place upon the staff. Learn to be 
humane, to forgive, and to have no future 
occasion for pardon. ‘There is a pair of 
colours for your eldest son. Come to the 





crim +s were owing to his education. 


Caffe to-night, and thank me. Adieu.” 
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THE TRAVELLER. | 


| 
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'Tis pleasant, through the icop-holes of retreat, |scene most impressively awful. 


To peep at such a world, to see the stir 
Of the great BaLel, and vot fee! the crowd 
Cowrer 








FROM TRONCHET’S PICTURE OF PARIS. 
-_ 
We at first intended to have commenced our 


extracts from this interesting little volume with 
the illustrations which it gives of the “ Character, 
Manners, Society Xc. of the Parisians ;” butas 
the question has been so recently agitated respect- 
ing the danger of having cemeteries in the heart 
of a large city, and as some allusions was mace, 
jn our last, to the disinterment of the dead in the 
burying-ground of the Innocents, in the city of 
Paris, we have selected the following article, 
though not exactly in the order of the volume ; 
because we consider it likely that it will be peru- 
sed with more attention at the present moment 
than at any future period. 





THE CATACOMBS AND CEMETERIES OF PARIS. 


The cemeteries of Paris were origin- 
ally without the walls of the city ; but as 
its boundaries were gradually extended, 
they became surrounded by buildings. 
Of these the cemetery belonging to the 
church of the Innocents was the most ca- 





caused by the pulling down of edifices ; | 
the subversion of the soil in consequence || 


‘accompanied the removal of the tombs of 
ithe most distinguished personages ; by 
\the funeral cars and cenotaphs ; by the 
|hearses filled with bones, and slowly pro- 
‘ceeding at the close of day towards the 
Inew catacombs prepared without the walls 
lof the city for their reception ; by the 
| appearance of these vast excavations, anc 
ithe solid arches which seemed to cut 01 
the abode of the living from the dead ; by 
ithe dismal light of the place ; the fright- 
\ful crashing of dry bones, which, as they 
were thrown in, rolled along with a ter- 
rific noise that was re-echoed through the 
long series of arches; every thing, in 
short, concurred to place befpre the eyes 
the image of death, and to inspire the 
most solemn recollections of man’s uni- 
versal doom and final catastrophe. 
During the revolution, the construction 
of the catacombs, like that of every other 
public work, was interrupted ; and it was 
not till the year 1812 that these vast re- 
ceptacles of the dead were finally comple- 
ted, under the direction of Count Fro- 


pacious as well as most distinguished ; for chot, and M. de Thury. 
228 ial ; . 
more than seven centuries it had served|| ‘Three staircases form the channels o, 
as areceptacle for the dead, for upwards|jcommunication between the catacombs} 
of twenty parishes ; the number of corp-|jand the surface of the earth ; but that of 
ses interred in it had been annially in-||the Barriere d’Orleans or d’Enfer, is the 
creasing, each year averaging about three |/staircase by which visiters generally (le- 
‘ = : ; lit . , | : . : ’ 
thousand ; and in the course of thirty) scend, having ie 4 meme c! sap- 
fears previous its suppression, up-!|plied with wax-candles and tinder-boxes 
years previous to 1 Pr > Up-! n ' 
wards of ninety thousand persons had been) by - guides gag te yee to ar 
buried there. Most of these were depo-|ja small gratuity 1s usually given. From 
sited in common pits of about eighteen or||this point it is that we now purpose to 
twenty feet in depth, in which it was the|/make a tour of the catacombs with our 
practice to suffer the dead to accumulate} readers, and to point out to them the most 
. : 6 | sii Dns - - oh ‘ >sent 
to the number of twelve or fifteen hun-|jremarkable objects that may presen 
dred ; the amount of separate interments||themselyes by the way. 
being annually not more than a hundred} Our tapers, then, being lighted, we de- 
nl i] . . . . - . 
and fifty, or two hundred at most. Such||scend this winding staircase, consisting of 
a vast assemblage of dead bodies, covered||ninety steps, to a depth of nearly seventy 
with littke more than a footof earth, could/|feet below the surface of the ground; 
not but prove highly injurious to the] hence we proceed, for about a quarter of 
health of those who resided in its iinmedi-}an hour, along a winding gallery or pas- 
icinity. So early « year 155 i ary! in breadth ana in 
ate vicinity. So early as the year 1554,) sage, varying both in i F 
the suppression of this cemetery had been|) height, but considerably larger than those 
ineffectually demanded: in 1725, and in|jin the catacombs at Rome ; guided by a 
various successive years, the inhabitants} black line, which is traced along the roof 
of the neighbouring quarters presented) of the passage, and serves the visiters as 
strong addresses on the subject to thea clue through this awful and prodigious 
. P in aS 1} : . Se od part! 
varliament of Paris ; but it was not till the||labyrinth. Its roof is supported partly 
se 1785 that the council of state issued|| by the rock itself, in which the quarries 
an ordiaance, directing that the site of the}||have been worked, and partly also by 
eeimctery of the Innocents should be con-|j massive stone pillars, on which are inscri- 
' . 
verted into a public square, proper for||bed the date of the year when they were 
establishing a market thereon, after the lexecuted, and the initial letters of the 








requisite canonical forms were complied 
with. And Mont Souris having been 
fixed on as a suitable spot for the recep- 
tion of the bones of the great charnel- 
house of the Innocents, the requisite 
works were executed for rendering the 
qaarrics secure in this part, and on the 
Tthof April, 1786, the Catacombs of Paris 
were solemnly cousecrated by the grand 
vicars and other dignified cfergy of that 


inspector’s name who superintended the 
work. Atdifferent distances, to the right 
aud left, we perceive vast excavations or 
|quarries, which would communicate with 
innumerable others, that extend to a con- 
siderable distance beneath the plains of 
Mont Rouge, and under the Fauxbourg of 
St. Jacques, had it not been found neces- 
sary to intercept these communications, 
jon account of smugglers, who had contri- 





capital. The bones from the cemetery||\ved to carry on their illicit traffic by 
of the Innocents were first deposited here||means of these subterraneous passages, 
durins the months of January, February, | Having traversed these ealleries for a 
and March, 1785. jconsiderable distance in a line with the 
The business of exhnmation was con- |subterraneous aqueduct of Arcueil, the 
tinued during the months of September to|| VAY takes a direction throuch an irrecul rv 
March, 1787, aad was completed during || ¢allery of something more thansix hun- 
the months of August, 1787, to Jannary,|/red and fitly feet in length, and conducts 
1788, The utmost order prevailed in|)" s to a staircase leading to a lower and an- 
carrvine on the different works, the ar-{}clent quarry, culled the quarry of Port 
rancements of which frequently resented} Mahon. 
a truly picturesque appearance. The} We now arrive at the vestibule of the 
vost number of fambeaux and of rows ofcatacombs. It is of an octagonal form ; 
torches which were every where burning, |the principal gate is of a black colour, and 
and shed adim funereal lizht around the) ornamented with two columns ofthe Tus- 
surrounding objects ; crosses, tombs, and|jcan order, on which is inscribed the fol- 
epitaphs interminzled ; the silence of the!lowing sentence, which was orizinally 
nicht ; the thick cloud of smoke that con-|/composed for the cemetery of St. Sulpice : 
ceslad the place where the labourers}}** Has ultra metas requiescunt beatam spem 
were at work, whose operations could{lexpectantes.” On the lintel of this gate 
not be dgstinguished, and who appeared tolithe following verse of Delille is cut in the 





On entering the catacombs, the mind is 
awfully impressed with the long galleries 


,of the exhumations ; altogether formed ajjand nuerous apartments, all furnished, 
The so-|| or (if we may be allowed the expression) 
‘lemnity of the spectacle was augmented 
iby religious ceremonies ; by the convey- 


ener lance of coffins ; by the splendour which 
PARIS IN 1822. | 


érnamented with bones. The largest 
sculls and thigh-bones are symmetrically 
disposed in compartments, and form as 
were the facing of these mournful walls. 
behind which are placed the smaller 
bones. ‘ What frightful decorations ! 
(exclaims a recent traveller) walls, ar- 
icades, and pillars of bones adorned, not 
|with garlands of roses and miFtles, bui 
with arabesques of arm and leg bones, anu 
instead of heads of genii and cornucopias, 
with ghastly sculls! Altars of death’s 
heads in symmetrical order gradually 
growing smaller towards the top, and 
crowned with crossed bones: a mos«ic 
work, which, by its regularity and harsh 
contrast of the white lime-wash with the 
dark brown colour of the bones, that 
never blanch in these humid vaults, 
heightens the gravity, the musing melan- 
choly and awe that penetrate the inmost 
recesses of the soul in these repositories 
of mortality. Death, nevertheless, loses 
some of his terrors in the bosom of the 
catacombs ; his work is here accomplish- 
ed: worms have consumed the forsaken 
tenements of the spirit ; its remains only 
are consigned to the ravages of Time, who 
sradually associates them again with the 
dust from which they sprung.” 

The remains of nearly two millions and 
t half of mortals slumber here—four times 
the present population of Paris, with all 
their gigantic projects, and all their insect 
vares. In some of the apartments are 
iltars, similar to those occurring in the 
Thodern French churches; others are 
made in imitation of the antique, and are 
sometimes composed of bones cemented 
with plaster. Every where inscriptions 
present themselves, written in black let- 
ters on a white ground, containing senten- 
ces according with every kind of system, 
some religious and others philosophical. 

The following authentic anecdote of 
two Russian officers who lost themselves 
in the catacombs, by wandering from theii 
party, is related by a recent traveller : 
“Judge of our astonishment (says this 
writer) when on turning a corner we per- 
ceived at a distance, by the lizht of our 
torches, two Russian officers who hasten- 
ed toward@hs with an exclamation of the 
most lively joy, which was answered with 
equal warmth by their comrades who be- 
longed to our party. They had come the 
preceding day tosee thecatacombs. Out 
of curiosity and a romantic desire for dis- 
coveries, they had deviated from the 
black line, lost the guide with the compa- 
ny, and were not missed by him when he 
came (0 count over the party at going out, 
because his attention was diverted by a 
posse of English travellers. After a long, 
fatiguing. and dangerous ramble, in these 
labyrinths, they at length found the line 
Jagain, but too late: they then reached 
the outlet, all was silent, their companions 
were gone, and they found! themselves 
alone in these abodes of death. {mn this 
critical situation, the most rational course 
they could pursue was to wait patiently 
for the moment of their deliverance. One 
hour passed after another ; a reference to 
their watches by the lust cleam of their 
expiring tapers, informed them of the ap- 
proach of night, and deprived them of all 
hope of re-visiting the upper work) be- 
fore the succeeding day. They now pre- 
pwed a couch of senils and bones, and 
thus bivouacked ina camp of skeleton: 
more numerons than the victims of ambi- 
tion, with which any conqueror ever be- 
strewed a ficld of battle. 














“ They depicted to us in lively colours 
their feelings amidst this everlasting night, 
and in this prodigious company of ghastly 
hed-fellows ; their alarm heizhtened by 
the consideration of the dreadful possjbili- 
ty that hunger might soon add them fo the 
number of the victims of death, and their 





excéssive joy on heating the sound of bu- 


[No*st 


our torches, which announced the termi. 
nation of their twenty-four hours captivity, 
Our guide, who was aconsiderable dis. 
tance a-head with part of the company 
had not remarked the extraordinary ia: 
crease of our number: the Russians an. 
ticipated his surprise and the expfessiog 
of his reproving conscience, when he 
should come to count over the party and 
discover the addition.—The appearance 
of his features was truly striking, when 
upon mustering his troop he found the 
number of the Russians doubled ; a few 
words of explanation, however, soon re. 
moved his astonishment, and he 
pardon in the humblest terms, intreat. 
ing us to say nothing about the matter. 
‘Never mind it,” replied one of the in- 
voluntary inhabitants of these nether re. 
ions, a veteran with silver hair ; ‘* indeed 
itis scarcely worth my while to go up 
gain.” A tear of sensibility glistened in 
the eye of our fair Parisian companion ; 
we all shook hands and departed, in order 
to appear some day in the costumes of the 
slumberers whom we had been visiting, 
though not in these catacombs.” 





—— 
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DIVERSITY OF LANGUAGE AMONG THE 

AMERICAN INDIANS. 

> 

It appears somewhat singular, that amid 
the multitude of tongues which exist 
among mankind there should prevail, 
even among those of the most uncivilized 
people, some degree of order and regula- 
rity, which never could have been intro- 
duced by principles or by art, but which 
are not discovered or comprehended by 
the nations among whom they are in use. 
They are therefore not subjected to the 
rules of grammar, but are nevertheless 
capable of being arranged under those 
rules. 
The diversity oflanguages spoken among 
the various tribes of America formed a 
great obstacle for the first Missionaries to 
surmount, and afforded ample means of 
exertion for their industry, patience, and 
fortitude. It is a singular fact, that on 
the southern part of this continent there 
were found, at very small distances from 
each other, little villages of about a hun- 
dred families, whose language bore no 
analogy to that of the people who sur- 
rounded them, When by order of Philip 
the fourth two Jesuits travelled through 
all the nations which border on the river 
Amazons, they found a hundred aiid fifty 
tongues, diflering more from each other 
than the Spanish is different from the 
French. In the villages established 
among the Moxes, where more than thir- 
ty thousand Indiatig were converted, fif- 
teen diflerent languages were spoken, 
‘which had no resemblance to each other. 
Among the villages of the Chiquites, form- 
ed by the Jesuits, there were converts 
who spoke several diflerent tongues ; and 
gthet their instructions might be under- 
stood by all, these fathers were obliged to 
teach thet one general language, that of 
the Chiquites. 
The natives of America, previous to 
their intercourse with Eurepeans, were 
‘ignorant of every thing not in use am 
themselves, or which fell not under the 
observation of their senses, and their Jan- 
guage was defective in terms to express 
new ideas. It therefore became necessa- 





municate the impressions of new objects 
on the mind, to employ at first embarrass- 
ing circumlocutions. This new language 
consisted not in factitious words, or in ex- 
pressions grafted on the native tongue, 
but only in periphrases, and im composi- 
tions drawn from the source, and fromthe 
turn of their language, which the Indians 
without difficulty comprehended. Young 
men, whose genius and apprehensions ap- 
peared the most lively, were selected.— 
To them the Missionaries with unabated 
zeal imported the language thus new-mo- 
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ther with the subjects which it was calcu- 
lated to explain. These assisted in diffus- 
ing it in this more polished state through- 
out the nation. 

The language of the American Indians 
has no characters, and the natives some- 
times convey their ideas to ‘each other 
when absent by aspecies of hieroglyphics. 
Nothing appeared at first to excite in them 
so much wonder as to see Europeans, 
either by means of speaking or writing, 
explain themselves with equal facility. 

‘4 barbarous language is extremely dif- 
ficult to be acquired by a person accustom- 
ed to speak a regular and systematic lan- 
guage ; he can never attain a thorough 
knowledge of it without assiduous applica- 
tion, and a practice of many years. It 
may be added, that he will be unable to 
accomplish his object if he possess not ta- 
lents to supply the defect of the entire 
priyation of books, by establishing a me- 
thod which may smooth the difficulties, 
and shorten the path of labour. When 
two people of the most remote nations, 
who speak languages totally different from 
each other, approach for the convenience 
of commerce, or for any other necessary 
cause, they are obliged, in orler to make 
themselves mutually understood, to ac- 
commodate themselves with an analogy 
in their mode of expression. The com- 
mencement is sufficiently perplexing to 
both, but they at length acquire by habit 
the means of communicating their 
thoughts, partly by gestures, and partly 
by certain corrupted words, which are 
reconcileable neither to the language of 
the one, nor of the other. 

There was in this manner formed in 
Canada, in the American Isles, and in va- 
rious other places of the western conti- 
nent, where Europeans trade, a jargon, 
whose vocabulary was brief, and regard- 
ed only commercial objects. The lan- 
guage of the Chiquites is understood by 
several tribes of South America in the 
same manner as the Algonquin tongue is 
in the northern part of that continent, or 
that of the Malay inthe East Indies. Eve- 
ry nation has, besides, one peculiar to it- 
self, differing from that of others. Ofthe 
savage nations in general, each possesses 
three different styles of speech; one 
adapted to the council, is so elevated and 
so obscure, that it is frequently not per- 
fectly understeod by the person who ut- 
ters it. ‘The second style is peculiar to 
the men, anid the third to the women. 

All the Iinguages of the natives of North 
America, the Sioux, and a few others ex- 
cepted, wo inhabit the western borders 
of the Mississippi, are related to the Al- 
gonquin in! Huron tongues, These are 
sub-divided into as many dtilects as there 
are distinct nations. Although few ofthe 
descendants of either of those tribes now 
remain, they haying been almost totally 
extirpated by the baneful effects of spirit- 
ens Jiquors, the small pox, and the hosti- 
Juies of the Iroquois, the languages have 
survived the nations, and are in extensive 
use. 

The Huron tongue was formerly very 
widely diffused. Father de Brebeuf reck- 
oned about thirty thousand of true Ha- 
rons, digtributed into twenty villages.— 

here Were besides these, twelve seden- 
tary tribes, who were numerous, and 
spoke the same language. The real Hn- 
rons are now re‘luced to the small mission 
of Jeune Lorette, in the vicinity of Que- 
bec, to the tribe of Tsonnontates near 
Detroit, and to another which took refuge 
in the somth. 

The five nations of the Iroquois make 
use of an equal number of different dia- 
lects of the Huron language, which are 
nearly as remote from each other as the 
French, the Spanish, and the Italian.— 
The Huron tongue is more regular than 
that of the Iroquois. The dialect of the 
Oanontaznes approaches most to the Hu- 
ron by its accent and termiaations, and is, 
on this wccoant, more esteemed than that 


of fine aspirations. 

The Onneyonth appears to be formed 
from the latter, and in pronouncing it a 
certain delicacy is affected. To soften it 
yet more, the letter r is changed into /, 
and half of the word is cut off, so that the 
last syllable must be guessed at. This 
affectation is, however, disagreeable, and 
the tone accompanying it is destitute ef 
animation. The Goyogouan and the 
Tsonnonthouan dialects appear rude, and 
the three other tribes assert that they are 
harsh. 

All these languages are subject to fluc- 
tuation, new words are introduced, and 
others become obsolete. The greater 
part of these western natives, although 
speaking languages very different, have. 
however, the same pursuits, the same 
mode of thinking, and the same turn of ex- 
pression. 
——_—_—_———————e 
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—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her Jaws, 
So long the just and generous will befriend, 
And triumph on ber eiforts wil: attend. 

Brooks 








PARK THEATRE. 

This theatre opened for the season on 
Monday evening, with the excellent 
Comedy of the Soldier’s Daughter, in 
which Mr. Foor made his first appearance 
before an American audience, as Gover- 
nor Heartall. He supported the charac- 
ter throughout in a manner which show- 
ed this thorough acquaintance with the 
drama, and was loudly and deservedly ap- 
plauded. 

The house has been newly painted from 
designs by Mr. Cowell, to whom also we 
are indebted for the principal part of the 
execution of the work, which reflects great 
credit on his talents as an artist, and no 
less so on the liberality of the managers. 


~—_- 
ANE DOTE OF BOISSY. 

Boissy, the author of several dramati- 
cal pieces which were received with ap- 
plause, met with the common fate of those 
who gave themselves up entirely to the 
Muses. He laboured and toiled unremit- 
tingly : his works procured him fame, but 
no bread. He languished, with a wife 
and child, under thé pressure of extreme 
poverty. but melancholy as his situation 
was, he lost nothing of that pride which 
is peculiar to genius, whether great or 
small ; he could not creep and fawn at the 
feet of a patron. He had friends who 
would have administered relief; but they 
were never made acquainted with his real 
condition. 

Boissy became a prey to distress and 
despondency. The shortest way to rid 
himself from all his misery seemed to be 
death. It appeared to him as a friend, a 
saviour, a deliverer, and gained his affec- 
tion. His tender spouse, who was no less 
weary of life, listened with attention when 
he declaimed, with all the warmth of 
poetic rapture, of deliverance from this 
earthly prison, of the smiling prospects 
of futurity, and resolved to accompany 
him indeath. But she could not think of 
leaving her beloved son, only five years 
old, in a world of misery and sorrow ; it 
was therefore agreed to take the child 
along with them on their passage into 
another and a better. 

They were now firmly resolved to dic. 
But what mode of death should they 
adopt? They made choice of the most 
horrible—of starving: accordingly they 
waited, in their solitary and deserted 
apartment, their dear deliverer death in 
his most ghastly form. Their resolution, 
their fortitude were immoveable. 

They locked the door, and began to fast. 
When any one came and knocked, they 
fled trembling into a corner, and were in 


It occurred to one of Boissy’s friends, 
that it was very extraordinary he should 
never find him at home. Atfirsthe thought 
the family were removed ; but, on being 
assured of the contrary, he grew more 
uneasy. He called several times in one 
day : always nobody at home! At last he 
burst open the door.—Oh what a sight ! 

He saw his friend, with his wife and son, 
lying on a bed, pale and emaciated, scarce- 
ly able to utter a sound. 
the middle, and the husband and wife 
had their arms thrown over him. The 
child stretched out his little hands towards 
his deliverer, and his first word was— 
bread! It was now the third day, and not 
a morsel of food had entered his lips. 
The parents lay in a perfect stupor ; 
they had not heard the Bursting open of| 
the door, and felt nothing of the embraces 
of their agitated friend. Their wasted 
eyes were directed towards the boy ; and 
the tenderest expressions cf pity were in 
the look with which they had last beheld 
him, and still saw him dying. 

Their friend hastened to take measures 
for their deliverance ; but could not suc- 
ceed without difficulty. They thought 
they had already done with all the trou- 
bles of the world, and were terrified at 
being again forced into them. Without 
sense and reflection, they submitted to 
the attempts that were made to restore 
them to life. At length their friend hit 
upon the most efficacious means: he 
took the child from their arms, and thus 
called up the last spark of paternal and 
maternal tenderness. He gave the child 
to eat ; who with one hand held his bread, 
and with the other alternately shook his 
father and mother; his piteous moans 
roused them at length from their deathlike 
slumber. It seemed at once to awaken 
a new love of life in their hearts when they 
saw that their child had left the bed and 
their embraces. Nature did her office. 
Their friend procured them strengthen- 
ing broths, which he put to their lips 
with the utmost caution, and did not leave 
them till every sympton of restored life 
was fully visible. 

This transaction made much noise in 
Paris, and at length reached the ears of 
the Marchioness de Pompadour. Boissy’s 
deplorable situation moved her. She sent 
him a hundred louis d’ors, and soon after 
procured him the profitable place of Com- 
trolleur du Mercure de France, witha pen- 
sion for his wife and child, if they surviv- 
ed him. 

> 

Anecdote of Shakspeare.—Queen Eliza- 
beth was a great admirer of the immortal 
Shakspeare, and used frequently, (as was 
the custom with people of great rank in 
those days) to appear upon the stage be- 
fore the audience, and to sit delighted be- 
hind the scenes while the plays of the 
bard were performed. One evening 
Shakspeare performed the part of a king ; 
the audience knew of her Majesty’s being 
in the house. She crossed the stage while 
Shakspeare was performing, and, on re- 
ceiving the accustomed greeting from the 
audience, moved politely to the poet; but 
he did not notice it. When behind the 
scenes she caught his eye, and moved 
again; still he wonld not throw off his 
character to notice her: this made her 
Majesty to think of some means to know 
whether or not he would depart from the 
dignity of his character while on the stage. 
Accordingly, as he was about to make his 
exit, she stepped before him, dropped her 
clove and recrossed the siage, which Shaks- 
peare noticing, took up with these words, 
so immediately after finishing his speech, 
that they seemed to belong to it: 


* Aud though now sent on this high embassy, 
Yet stop we to take up our cousin's glove.” 


The boy lay in;, 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
THE REV. C. R. MATURIN. 
Author of “ Bertram,” &c, 


—_ 
Charles Robert Maturin is the decend- 
ant of a French Protestant emigrant fami- 
ly, and the son of a gentleman who held 
a lucrative and respectable situation un- 
der the British government. He en- 
tered Trinity College, Dublin, at the age 
of fifteen, and his academical progress 
was marked not only by the attainment of 
premiums and a scholarship, but of prizes 
for composition and extempore speaking 
in the theological class. Though his col- 
legiate life was not without its honours, 
we understand that he was considered, 
both by his tutors and his companions, as 
more remarkable for indolence and me- 
lancholy, than for talent. 

Ata very early period of life, after a 
courtship that literally commenced in boy- 
hood, he married Henrietta Kingsbury, 
sister‘to the present Archdeacon of Killa- 
la. Like most men who marry early, he 
became the father of several children, 
three of whom survive, at an age when 
children are rather considered as toys to 
sport with, than objects to be provided 
for in life. For several years after his 
marriage he continued to reside in his fa- 
\ither’s house, till that father’s dismission 
from the situation which he had held 
forty-seven years, with a spotless and es- 
teemed character, plunged the whole fa- 
mily into a state of horrible distress, 
equalled only, perhaps, by that which 
Hoccurred in the family of the unfortunate 
Sutherland, though not terminated by the 
same dreadful catastrophe. 

Mr. Maturin, sen. during the course of 
a longand respectable life, had brought 
up and maintained a numerous family ; 








blished his sons. The day of his dismis- 
sion he was pennyless : it is singular, that 
though the commissioners of the inquiry, 
who sat repeatedly on the business, pro- 
nounced this unfortunate gentleman whol- 
ly innocent of the charge of fraud brought 
against him, he has been suffered to linger 
niné years since without redress, without 
relief, and without notice. 

His son was obliged to apply himself to 
means for the subsistence of his family, 
which the stipend of a Dublin curate, his 
only preferment, could not afford. He 
proposed to take pupils, as inmates in his 
house ; and, encouraged by the ‘recollec- 
tion of his own success at college, applied 
himself to his task with industry and hope. 
For some time he was successful, and 
we have been informed that ‘ Bertram” 
was written while the author had six young 
men residents in the house, and four who 
attended him for instruction daily, to all 
of whom his attention was unremitting. 
Jat this period he was unfortunately indu- 
ced to become security for a relation 
whose affairs were considerably involved : 
the consequence was, the relation defeat- 
ed his creditors by taking the benefit of 
the Act of Insolvency, and left the burthen 
of his debts to those who had attempted to 
lighten their pressure on him. 

We willingiy hasten over these details 
of misery, and pass to what is more pros 
perly our province—the history of Mm 
Maturin’s Literary life. His first produc} 


ed by the “ Wild Irish Boy,” and the 
** Milesian.”’ 

Excited by the success of Mr. Shiel’s 
first tragedy of ‘* Adelaide” in Dublin, he 
wrote ‘* Bertram,” and offered it to the 
manager of Crow-street Theatre, by 
whom it was rejected in the year 1814. 
Mr. Maturin not possessing any means of 
access to the London theatres, suffered 
the manuscript to moulder for a year and 








perpetual dread lest their purpoge should 





of any of the other tribe of that nation. — 


be discovered. 


Their little son, who had| 
1a pronouncing it there 1s used a tone and jnot yet learnt jo silence the calls of hun-icomp'imented him on its propriety. 


He then walked off the stage, and pre- 
sented the glove to the queen, who was 
thizhly pleased with his behaviour, and 


a half, and then submitted it to the neru- 
sal of Sir Walter Scott; by whom it was 
transferred to Lord Byrom, ther » member 
of the committee of Drury-lane Theatre, 








he had married his daughters, and esta~™ 


tion was ‘** Montorio,”’ and this was follow-° 
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and through his influence, brought out at!) 
that theatre, in May, 1816, with an effect 
and popularity unparalleled since the) 
production of ** Pizarro.” | 

The popularity of dramatic works is, | 
however, proverbially transient ; the 
moral feeling of the public was wounded 
by an alleged fault in the narrative, and | 
* Bertram,” after carrying all beiore it| 
for the first season, and being successfully 
represented in England, freland, and 
Scotland, and even America, is now, we} 
believe, finally discarded from the list of 
stock plays. 

* Bertram’”’ was followed by ‘* Manuel ;”” 
relative to the failure of which we have 
been favoured with some curious circum- 
stances. When Mr. Maturin visited Lon- 
don, on the success of ** Bertram,’’ he was 
urged to employ his pen for Mr. Kean in 
the subsequent season. He was informed 
that that gentleman was extremely anx- 
ious to appear in a character of hoary and 
decrepit distress; and that the calami- 
tous situation of his Majesty having ren- 
dered the representation of ‘* Lear’’ im- 
proper, a private character, in a state of 
grief and insanity, might be substituted 
for it, and would insure all the success 
which the talents of that great actor, ex- 
erted in a character of his ewn selection, 
might be expected to command. Mr. 
Maturin, accordingly, strained every nerve| 
to realize the conceptions of the perform-| 
er, and the result was a total failure.| 
This may, perhaps, be a useful lesson to} 
the ambitious caprice of actors, and the) 
fatal obsequiousness of authors ; causes 
to which may be ascribed the obvious and 
progressive deterioration of the English 
stage. | 

Of ** Bertram” so much has been said| 
in praise and in dispraise, that it would be 
idle for us to add any thing—it was the} 
most successful tragedy of its day—and is| 
still a powerful monument of poetical 
ability. 

Of the private habits and character of an} 
individual living in another country, little} 
can be learned or related ; but we have| 
heard, that in private life Mr. Maturin is} 
said to be akind relitive, an indulgent! 
parent, and the most uxorious man breath- 
ang. e 

In person Mr. Maturin istall, and form-| 
ed with much elegance ; and his counte-| 
nance, unless when illuminated by conver-| 
sation, expresses only the profoundest| 
melancholy.—He must be now thirty- 
seven years old, having been born in the 








jny hypothetical inventions, the mere crea- 
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ecivance. Hence it is that we had so ma-|| 
tures of human imagination, to explain 
and account for these extraordinary ap- 
pearances which every where present 
themselves, from the surface of the earth 
down to the lowest depths that have been 
yet examined. 

It will be amusing, if not instructive, to 
enumerate a few of these extravagant sys- 
tems :—Des Cartes supposes the globe 
was originally composed of fire like the 
sun, and as it burnt down, dark incrusta- 
tions were formed over its surface. Buf- 
fon believed the earth and other planets 
to have been masses of vitreous matter 
knocked off from the body of the sun by 
the concussion of a comet, and whirled 
into their present orbits. Dr. Burnet 
supposes the earth to have been originally 
1 fluid mass, from which the solid parts 
settled down in succession according to 
their specific gravities. Whiston produ- 
ces the earth from a comet, brought at the 
Mosaic creation into a circular orbit, and 
thereby rendered habitable. Pallas blows 
up the present continents from the bot- 
tom of the sea, by the explosion of inter- 
nal combustibles. Dr. Hutton does the 
same thing by internal fires, but makes) 


De Luc sets out with an extinguished sun 
and frozen earth, which he gradually dis- 
solves by lighting up the former. Kirwan 
commences with the Mosaic account, and 
dissolves the earth in heated water, from 
which it slowly crystallizes, and decrea- 
ses the sea many thousand feet in height. 

These wild fancies are certainly unwor- 
thy of any serious regard: they rest on 
nothing but hypothetical invention, and it 
is most singular that no one philosophical 
geologist has yet attempted a theory of 
the earth founded in, and strictly limited 
to the present operating laws of nature : 
as ifthe crust, the most important portion 
of the globe, had been thrown together 
by some strange fortuitous jumbling, con- 
trary to that infinite wisdom and order 
displayed in every other part of creation. 
In the investigation of all natural pheno- 
mena whatever, recourse can only be 
had tothe operation of present existing 
\laws, and the inquirer who wanders out 
of these in search of extinct causes, or a 
course of action that no longer prevails, is 
trifling on objects as groundless as the 
history of fairy land. 

At some former periods all lands now 
above the level of the sea have been long 





year 1782, though the advintages of al 
figire unusually slight and juvenile, give! 
him the appearance of being many years 
younger. 
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_—_ Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 
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ON GEOLOGY. 





All our notions of time, magnitude, mo- 
tion, and distance, are merely relative, 
and their utmost extensions increased on 
the climinutive scale of haman experience, 
are simple points when transferred to the 
gigantic scale of nature. Man’s oldest 
record disappears as nothing in the times 


submerged beneath its waters. Every 
part of the interior of the earth, except 
where affected by local disturbances, is 
regularly formed of various strata, mostly 
rock, overlying each other in regular suc- 
cession, according to the periods of their 
formation—the oldest lowest, and the 
youngest uppermost. All rock, whether 
crystallized or not, has passed through at 
least one stage of pulverization and mis- 
cibility in water, and been so deposited, 
where now found, hardened by crystualli- 
zation or by pressure and agglutination. 
Many rocks have passed through more 
than one state of this commination and 


the elevation more slow and systematic. || 


which it has always done, a universa! 
change of station being evident in all. Ai. 
change on or in the earth by sudden con- 
vulsions or violent disturbances, is strict 
ly local, whereas the operation of wate: 
is universal, and that by so slow a pro 
gression as bafiles all estimation of th: 
time employed in the operation. 

It is in attempts to account for thes 
extraordinary facts that so many wild sys- 
tems of hypothetical invention have bee: 
promulgated as theories of the earth. 
Werner, before all others, merits bein; 
excepted from these wild wanderings ou 
of nature, and no individual can be nameu 
in competition with him for extensive an 
luminous expositions of geology. But his 
attempts to account for the highly-incline« 
positions of the older, and, indeed, of ali 
the inclined strata, and of the present 
lands being so highly elevated above the 
ocean, are “lame and impotent.”” These 
are the most extraordinary facts in the 
whole case, and until their explanation 
can be freed from every thing hypotheti- 
cal, and made to rest upon clear, simple, 
and practical grounds, the theory, at least, 
of geology, must remain imperfect. 

The study of this noble science is now 
rapidly disseminating itself through the 
enlightened portion of society, and a short 
view of itis sufficient to create in every 
enlarged mind an intense interest for its 
successful promotion. Much has already 
been done. Societies bearing its name 
have been established, and many indivi- 
duals have undertaken extensive journeys, 
and entered upon laborious researches, 
for its practical investigation. From these 
sources, instructive facts are almost daily 
accumulating, and it is only from a.yast 
collection of well-arranged practical facts, 
that those general conclusions can be ob- 
tained which alone are to guide us to any 
correct theory of the natural history of 
our planet. 

_—_——_— 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


The Ruby.—-Dr. Brewster of Edin- 
burgh, relates the following singular 
changes in the colour of rubies while cool- 
ing after an exposure to a high degree of 
heat. At a high temperature, the red 
ruby becomes green ; as the cooling ad- 
vances, it becomes brewn,and the redness 
of this brown gradually increases till the 
ruby recovers its pfimitive brilliant red 
colour. Agreen ruby suffered no change 
from heat. A bluish-green sapphire be- 
came much paler at a high heat, but re- 
sumed its original colour by cooling. 





: — 

Steam Vessels on Canals.—An experi- 
ment has been made of steam vessels on 
canals, in the Union Canal at Edinburgh, 
with a large boat 28 feet long, constructed 
with an internal movement. The boat 
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~oon afier a manuiacturer ot sugar of lead 
in Moscow, wrote to inform him, that ia 
rectifying pyroligneous acid, he had ob- 
ained one third of alcohol. 

—_ : 

Damp in Walls.—An easy and effica- 
ious way of preventing the effects of 
amp wills upon paper in rooms, has late- 

iy been used with complete success. It 
onsists in lining the wall or the damp part 
if it with sheet lead, purposely rolled ve- 
y thin: this is fastened up with smali 
opper nails, which not being subject to 
ust, are very durable, and the whole may 
‘e immediately covered with paper. The 
lead is not thicker than that which is used 
in the chests in which tea is imported, is 
made in sheets in which the width is about 
that of common paper-hangings, and may 
he rolled as light as four ounces to the 
square foot. 

—_ 

Improved Horse Shoes.—T his improve- 
ment consists in making the horse-shoe in 
two parts, or separating it into two pieces, 
by cutting it through near the toe. The 
object of the contrivance is, that the frogs 
of the horse’s hoof may be enabled to ex- 
pand and grow in a healthy state. The 
separation is to be made in an indented 
form, and the two parts fastened together 
by pins. It is further proposed to attach 
the shoe to a horse’s hoof by driving the 
nails obliquely, as in the French manner 
of shoeing. For this purpose, the situa- 
tions of the nail-holes are to be from about 
one third to half the width of the shoe dis- 
tant from its outer edge, and tending in 2 
slanting direction outwards, 


=e 


AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 





Training Fruit Trees.—The severity of 
the winters in Russia, where the frost is 
so intense that few fruit trees will survive 
it, has lately led to the adoption of the 
following mode of training, which has 
been attended with complete success.— 
The branches of the trees are led on ho- 
rizontal trellises, only ten or twelve inch- 
es from the ground. When the winter 
sets in, there are heavy falls of snow, and 
as the frost increases, the snow generally 
augments, by which the trees are entirely 
buried, and receive no injury from the 
intense frost. Mr. Joseph Busch, gar- 
dener to the Emperor of Kussia, in a com- 
munication to the Secretary of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society, says that in 
consequence of adopting this method in 
the severe winters of 1819 and 1820, he 
had the following summer a great crop of 
apples, and all the tender sorts, while 
none of the gardens in the neighbourhood 
produced any ; even many of their trees, 
though coubly matted were killed. From 





had 26 persons on board, and although 
drawing 15 inches of water, she was pro- 
pelled by only four men at the rate of be- 
tween 4 and 5 miles an hour, while the 
agitation of the water was confined entire- 
ly to the centre of the canal. 





miscibility in water, proved by the frag- 
ments of other rocks imbedded in their 
substance. All the strata have been ori- 
ginally deposited in their present situa- 





past; his swiftest projectiles are mere 
creepings to planetary movements ; the 
solar system itself, wherein his whole race 
figure as scarcely visible emets, is a mere 
point in universal space ; and the remo- 
test clistances he ts conversant with, dwin- 
dle into specks in astronomical contem- 
plations. All this is strictly referable to 
the narrow limits genera'ly assigned in 
geological research. Instead of perusing 
with impartial scrutiny, the great volume 
of nature, and tracing out the cause thro’ 
its effects, with minds patient of instruc- 


tion, and open only to the reception of|jall superincumbent materials, placed over 


truth, the intention has too often been to 
bol-t:r up some ricketty system, and en- 
chain the expansive powers of nature in 


fhe capricious trammels of human con- {cial or internal, now occupies the place 


tions in nearly horizontal positions, and 
have subsequently acquired their present) 
|various elevations, by causes net hitherto! 
satisfactorily explained. Every loose stone, 
from the smallest to the largest, is the 
fragment of an original rock, from which 
it has been separated ; and every pebble 
is the same, but smoothed and rounded by 
long attritions in agitated water. Every 
animal and vegetable substance, at what- 
ever depth it is now found in the interior 
of the earth, is lying upon a spot that was 
surface when it was deposited there, and 





it, are subsequent removals. No por- 
tion of earthy material within the reach 
of human observation, whether superfi- 


> 
Known Species of Organized Beings.— 
From the collections in the Paris muse- 
ums, Mr. Humboldt estimates the known 
species of plants at 56,000, and those o. 
animals at 51,700, among which are 
44,000 insects, 4,000 birds, 700 reptiles, 
and 500 mamalia. In Europe live above 
400 species of birds, 80 mamalia, and 30 
reptiles; and in the opposite southern 
zone on the cape, we find likewise almost 
five times more birds than mamalia. | To- 
wards the equator, the proportion of birds, 
and particularly of reptiles, increases con- 
siderably, According to Cuvier’s enume- 
ration of fossil animals, it appears that in 
ancient periods the globe was inhabited 
much more by mamalia than by birds. 


<> 

Alcohol in Pyroligneous Acid.—On ex- 
amining different samples of pyroligneons 
acid, M. Dobereiner lately found alcoho! 
in two of them obtained from birchwood. 














his green gage, and Orleans plums, he 
gathered ripe fruit on the 29th Septem- 
ber ; and he had also a full crop of morel- 
lo cherries. By training trees in this 
way, the growth of the wood is more 
equal, the blossoms come out much earli- 
er, the crop ripens sooner, and the fruit 
produced is all alike ; while the trees are 
always clean and free from insects. 
— * 

Ribbon Grass.---T hat variety of Phala- 
ris arundinacea, which is frequently plant- 
ed in our gardens, and is called ribbon- 
grass or stripped-grass, might be cultivat- 
ed to very considerable advantage by the 
farmer. Itis a very hardy plant, affords 
excellent food for cattle, and may be cut 
three or four times in the sulle ; and 
what is not the least of its merits, it will 
produce an earlier crop than almost any 
othér grass. It thrives very well on dry 
grojind, though it rather prefers moist si- 
tuations. It has been tried in the south 
of England with success. It is very easi- 
ly dultivated, as it grows rapidly from 
bits of the roots being planted in the 
ground, either by ploughing them in with 
a very shallow furrow, or by setting them 
in a hole made by a pointed stick. 
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NATURAL “HISTORY. 
The Ferocious Tiger.—During Lord 
Wellesley’s reign in india, the Court of 
Directors not approving of his expensive 
establishment, one of the reductions or- 
dered from England was that of the me- 
nagerie at Barrackpore, the largest collec- 
tion in the world, though it was sold by 
public auction for a sum not exceeding 501. 
A Frenchman was the purchaser, who 
enclosed an arena, in which he planted an 
artiticial wood jungle, in which a scaffold 
was erected at a considerable height, for 
the accommodation of spectators. Into 
this arena the wild beasts were let loose 
from their cages, where they had been 
confined a considerable time without food, 
to render them more fierce, and it was so 
contrived that their cage doors were open- 
ed at onetime. The velocity and fierce- 
ness with which they sallied forth in quest 
of food are totally indiscribable. They 
proceeded roaring and running amongst 
the trees and bushes in quest of prey, 
frequently coming in contact ; in the first 
moment of which they seemed to be 
ready to devour each other, but, as it 
were, by an all powerful instinct, or smell, 
they ceased hostility, and proceeded in 
pursuit of their prey with the greatest 
velocity. They consisted of a stupendous 
full grown Bengal tiger, the panther, a 
leopard, ahyzna, and abear ; followed by 
the wolf, the lynx, the jickall, the fox, 
and several others ; all of which seemet 
to consider themselves as of one family, 
and only at war with granivorous animals 
and man. Before opening the enclosure, 
a mile and female buffalo, with a half 
sized young one, had been conveyed into 
the arena, not belonging to the herd, 
which the latter soon marked out for their 
prey. ‘The tiger was the first to attack. 
and seemed to be the only one capable of 
combating with the buffalo. The old one 
being too much for him, he leapt over its 
back, and,struck the young one with its 
paw across the neck with such farce, that 
itdoubled up and fell down, making a great 
bellowing, which brought the old one to 
its assistance, when with tremendous force, 
with its forehead level with the ground, 
and its horns pointed, it struck the tiger 
across the loins, which broke its back, 
and disabled him from rising to satisfy his 
craving hunger upon the young buffalo 
that lay dead within two yards of the ti- 
ger’s head. The old buffalo kept by its 
young one, making the most pitiful moans, 
and every now and then pouncing at the 
tiger, which, though it could not raise its 
hind part from the ground, still retained 
the immense power of its paw, and struck 
its claws into the forehead of the buffalo 
each time it made its attack upon him. 
All this time none of the other wild beasts 
dared to attack either the old or the 
young buffalo, the latter being sheltered 
on one side by a fence, and protected on 
the other by its dam. Meanwhile the 
huge bear making a dreadful roaring 
amongst the trees, repeatedly advancing 
in a menacing attitude towards a stuffed 
efigy of the human figure. which had 
been placed there ; then retreating, until 
itseemed to have gathered courage for 
the attack ;.jt raised itself upon its hind 
legs, and with a tremendous roar, rushed 
upon the figure and tore it in preces. The 
conflict now ceased, and the whole of the 
carnivorous inhabitants of the forest 
seemed to have concluded a truce with 
the old buffalo, who stood as a guard over 
her young one, which lay dead by her 
side. The gentlemen present afterwards 
exercised their skill in shooting the large 
beasts. The panther, on being wounded, 
had nearly scaled the fence which pro- 
tected the spectators. Having a sword- 
stick, one of them drew upon him, which 
he seized with his paw, and snapped the 
blade off within four inches of the hand! 
The animal then dropped from the fence, 
nearly twelve feet high, which he had 
ran up like a cat, and was afterwards kill- 





Amateur Spiders and Mice.—An officer 
in France having spoken somewhat too 
freely of the minister Louvois, was (as 
once was the custom) immediately con- 
signed to the Bastile. . He requested the 
Governor to permit him the use of his 
lute, to sofien, by the barometer of his in- 
strument, the rigours of his prison. At 
the end of a few days, this mudern Or- 
pheus, playing on his lute, was greatly 
astonished to see frisking out of their holes 
zreat numbers of mice ; and, descending 
from their woven habitations, crowds of 
spiders who formed a circle about him, 
while he continued his soul-subduing in- 
strument. His surprise was at first so 
great, that he was petrified with astonish- 
ment, when, having ceased to play, the 
assembly, who did not come to see his 
person, but to hear his instrument, imme- 
itiately broke up. As he had a great dis- 
like to spiders, it was two days before he 
ventured again to touch his instrument. 
At length having conquered, for the no- 
velty of his company, his dislike of them, 
he re-commenced his concert, when the 
wssembly was by far more numerous than 
at first ; and in the course of some time, 
he found himself surrounded by a hundred 
MUSICAL AMATEURS. Having thus suc- 
ceeded in attracting this company, he 
treacherously contrived to get md of them 
at his will. For this purpose he beggec 
the keeper to give him a cat, which he 
put into a cage, and let loose at the very 
instant when the little hairy people were 
most entranced by the Orphean skill he 
displayed. 
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~ CORRESPONDENCE. 





For the Minerva. 


SCHOOLS. No. IL. 
I pointed out some of the qualifications 
of pretending teachers in my first number. 
i shall describe some of the qualitications 
i think a good teacher ought to possess.— 
He should be a man of private worth ; of 
retiring modesty ; possessing a cultivated 
judgment, and sound principles of morali- 
ty; who has not forgotten how Nature 
taught him the lessons of wisdom ; who is 
not too proud to teach, if fortune has not 
elevated him above the occupation. A 
man too who can bear the jibes and jeers 
of unlettered arrogance, and purse-proud 
impudence ; who, disregarding the cla- 
mours of spoiled children and foolish pa- 
rents, pursues the even tenor of his way, 
unruffied, and continues happy in the re- 
flection that he is giving a fair equivalent 
for the sum demanded for his useful la- 
bours. He shouldnever cease to respect 
himself, if he intends his patrons should 
respect him. He should recall to mind 
the feelings of his youth, and, in the go- 
vernment of his pupils follow as nearly as 
possible the line of conduet, which was 
then pleasing and profitable to him, as 
pursued by his instructers. Most chil- 
dren are inquisitive, and an ambition to 
excel may be easily excited. The judi- 
cious distribution of premiums and re- 
wards is the readiest way to enlist the 
feelings, and convince the judgment, of the 
use and excellence of education. It is 
rare that a teacher finds a child proof 
against reason, fortified by a golden prize. 
He must strive to make every pupil he 
has a personal friend; they must love 
him and fear to offend him, because they 
love him—not from the fear of the whip. 
If he fintls a pupil whose temper is ungo- 
vernable, he must know that he has not 
been taught to reason correctly, and that 
he has imbibed false notions of richt and 
wrong, In this case the use of the whip 
may be necessary. It frequently has a 
wonderful effect upon the organization ; 
predisposing it to receive correct impres- 
sions, as the use of the plough and harrow 
fit the earth to receive the seeds of use- 
ful plants. Flogging must be done tho- 
roughly, or not at all, Never part with 
the chili till he is made sensible af his 





grieved. 

a tyrant and his enemy, and you cannot 
again obtain an ascendency over his mind. 
These are some of the qualifications of 
a good teacher, and the methods, | think, 
he ought and would pursue. How many 
answering this description can be found 
in this city? Alas, too few! And why 
is it so? We must look to a vatiety of| 
causes, and review the circumstances un- 
der which we are placed to find an answer. 
The population of this city has heretofore 
been divided differently from that of al- 
most any city in the world. 

The most condensed division is into 
three classes : Medicine, Law, and Divi- 
nity, forming the first; the mercantile 
and manwfacturing the second ; Eni- 
grants from all parts of the world the 
third. The sub-divisions of these three 
classes is not necessary to my arguments. 
The duties, feelings, and compensation of 
the first, have elevated them above the 
slavery of using the rod and ferule. The 
pleasant and profitable employment of the 
second has rendered them independent of 


to look to the last for, the instruction of 
our children. The.evil neither begins 
or ends in the employment of the foreign- 
sr. We have no public school houses, 
ne well organized school societies. The 
corporate authorities have done nothing 
towards founding academies and schools. 
The state has appropriated large sums ot 
money for the support of ‘ common 
chools ; and how is the city of New- 
York benefited by it? This city, contain- 
ing about a twelfth of the population of the 
state, has not been so divided and organ- 
ized into districts that every portion may 
receive its share. It is true, certain cha- 
ritable and free schools are benefited by 
the munificence of the state ; but the ci- 
tizens at large do not derive any advan- 
tage from it. My opinion is, that each 
ward should be divided into districts, and 
trustees be appointed to organize schools 
in each ; that each district should be en- 
titled to its proportion of the school mo- 
ney asare other districts of the state ; the 
trustees to be empowered to hire teach- 
ers, and locate schools: That the Com- 
Censors,’ who should examine the quali- 
fications of teachers applying for places : 
That no man should be employed who 
could not write and speak the English lan- 
guage grammatically. 

Let one hundred schools be thus organ- 


learning and worth would fill the places 
honourably to the city, and profitably to 
themselves. We should cease to hear 
the hourly complaints of want of patron- 
ize, of the contempt of scholars, and ne- 
slect of parents and guardians. Scholars 
would not be changing schools every quar- 
ter, and disseminating petty slanders and 
vile tales against their masters. We 
might then treat teachers as the friends of 
our families, and invite them to dine with 
us, or spend a social winters’ evening with 
us, pleasantly to ourselves, and profitably 
to our children. In the eastern s*-t2s, 
the schoolmaster, next to the minister, is 
the most respected ; and why should it 
not be so here? It is the want of a pro- 
per organizatioa which renders it other- 
wise. 

We are constantly complaining of youth- 
ful crime. Do we hear of crimes com- 
mitted by the youth who have the benefit 
of instruction? No: It is among those 
who lead vagrant lives, whose parents are 
poor, and, perhaps, dissipated, that we 
must look for such practices. The bene- 


brought to the door of every family ; and 
if no other means can be devised, the rich 
must contribute to the instruction of the 
poor. To what class are the rich to look 
for faithful servants, intelligent clerks, and 
industrious honest labourers, ifnot to the 
poor? And shall they grudgingly spare 


occupations ?_ I hope not. 








ed by a musket shot, as was also the tiger. 


errors ; never send him home angry or 


city have done much : the establishment 


the constitution: and we are compelled} 


mon Council should appoint a “ Board of 


ized, and we should soon find that men of| 


fits and blessings of instruction must be} 


1 few dollars to fit them for their various 














of ** Sunday Schools” is a praiseworthy 
object. These, however, are but a be- 
ginning in a good cause ; it must be fol- 
lowed up, and a complete reform brought 
about. Unless something like what | bave 
recommended is done, our schools will 
continue to sink in public estimation, and 
our youth remain ignorant. If we have 
money to give them, this will enable them 
to become the miserable victims of vice 
and dissipation, the associates of wantons, 
the prey of knaves and villains, a curse to 
our old age, and a stain upon our memory 


beyond the grave. T. D. 
New-York, Nov. 7, 1822. 
—— — 
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The New-York Slate Company intend ap- 
plying to the legislature for an extension of 
their charter, with a capital of 500,000 dol- 
lars, to be employed in working slate and 
stone quarries, coal, lead, and copper mines ; 
with the privilege of using the usemployed 
capital by investing in, or loaning on real es- 
tate, public stocks, or personal securities. 

A geological survey of the country bor- 
dering on the Great Western Canal is about 
to be commenced by professor Eaton, from 
Albany, with the assistance of patriotic and 
scientific gentlemen on the route. 

A plan is in contemplation for opening a 
Canal, from the Delaware, near Easton, 
through the counties of Sussex, Morris. Ber- 
gen, and Essex, to the Passaic, tou Paterson, 
and thence to Newark. 

Isaac Barker, of Middletown, Rhode Isl- 
and, wears a handsome silk vest, which was 
wholly produced and manufactured on his 
Jown farm. He has made silk for three or 
four years, commonly about thirty pounds a 
year, when prepared for spinning and finds 
it a profitable business, which he thinks may 
be extended with ease and advantage. 
During a squirrel hunt of about a week in 
the neighbouring towns about Columbus, the 
first part of last month, nearly twenty theu- 
sand were killed. Hundreds were seen 
every day swimming the Great Miami, Mad 
hiver, Scioto, and other streams They 
seemed to be almost as destructive as the 
‘ocusts formerly were in Egypt; and had 
never before been known so numerous in 
this seetion of the country. 

A potato, of the blue nosed Kind, and 
weighing three pounds and a quorter, was 
exhibited a few days ago in this city on 
which were discernable the countevances of 
several quadrupeds, 

—— 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
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No. XXXII. of the MingERVA will contain the 
following articles : 

PorpvULAR TALES.—The Green Coat and the. 
Brown Coat; a Tale for Men of Pleasure, by 
Mrs. Cowley.—Female Heroism, a seal fact, re- 
lated by Meissner. 

‘THE TRAVELLER.—-The Flottentots; from 
Burchell’s Travels in Africa. 

Lirerature.— The Old Fables. 

THE DRAMA.—Peregrinations of a Thespian, 
No 1V.—Dramatic Anecdotes. 

BroGRaPuy.— Memoirs of Camoens, the Por- 

tuguese Poet. 
Arts and Scimnces.—Rise and Progress of 
Gardening, No. I11.—Museums, Public Libra 
ries, Learned Societies, Universitres and Specia? 
Schools ef Literaturc, Seience and the Arts in 
Paris in 1822, Vo. I—Seientifie and Literary 
Notices from foreign journals.—Vatural Histery. 
—Agricultural Memoranda. 

Porrry, GLEAVER, Recorn, Deatus and 
MarnisGes, Enigmas, Cu rRononocy. 
fe?" 
MARRIED, 


On the 26th ult. Mr. Robert Ashton to Mrs. C 
A. Muzzy. 

On the Ist inst. Joseph Graham, Esq. to Miss 
Rebecca Washburn. 

Last week, Mr. Parmenus Jackson to Miss Su- 
sanuah Funk. 





_ 
DIED, 
On the 31st ult. Midshipman Edward Y. Mar 
shall, of the U.S. Navy, aged 20 years, 


On the Ist inst. Miss Sarah St. Legre. 
On the 4th inst. Mr. Mark Disosway, aged 3¢ 
years, . 








The various religious societies of thej} On the 4th inet. Miss Catharine Keyser, 


POETRY. 





“Iris the gift of PORTRY to ballow every piace in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature av odour more 
exjuisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
ita tint more magical than the blush of morning " 


= 





For the Minerva 


CLARA. 


The night is wrapped in darkness, and the streets 
Of Venice, are 25 silent a8 the grave. 
Oblivious sleep reigns o'er this pebbled spot, 
Bad new, scarce any of the thronzing herd, 
Whose cries and bustle filled the morn with life, 
Are sensible of augbt:—but yet Urbino 

Paces in secr&t through his umbrage walks, 

With cloak close muffled round his stately head 
He steals along as though each heediess step 
Would be attended by some dread event ; 

As though detection, whatsoe’er his purpose, 
Would driw or death or desolation on him 

At length he pauses near Count Lodi's castie, 
Whose dark and lofty bat\lements bespeak 

The rank and wealth of him who clams its tway,. 
Anu bear an open lattice takes his place 

The winds are still ; no voice is heard around; 
The sweet-toned nightingales are silent ail! 
Urbino calls in geut!e accents—** Clara '” 

A voice responds, “ | come to thee my love!” 
How sweet that voice! how tender all its tones! 
Melovious as the 4ong of seraphim ! 

And when he heard the words of her he loved, 
The lovely, foud, and ever faithful Clara, 

A tide of transport filled Urbino’s heart 

Soon tne fair girl appears—and soon he clasps 
The maiden of his love, Count Loui's vanghter, 
Close to his beating heart She, beauteous girl, 
Returns the fond caress,—the doating kiss. 

How happy aow, this too confiding pair! 

No thoughts but those of bliss, for ever bright, 
Of dear communion twixt their genial souls, 

Of love, perpetual companionship, 

Enter ioto their miods to mar their joy. 

But ah! while thus in golden dreams employ’d, 
They heard Count Lodi’s voice ia wrath eaciaim, 
* Perish my foe—seducer of my child!’ 

They turned, and saw the dagger gleaming light, 
But ere the wrathful Lodi gave the blow, 

His daughter stood before ber lover's form, 

And in her beauteous bosom sunk the stee! ! 
Deeming his vengeance sated, Lodi left 

The miserable pair ;—one dark in death, 

The other mourning o’er her lovely corse. 
Urbino silent stood—his sou! was stupified, 

To find his Clara motionless and cold 

He harboured in bis heart no wish for vengeance 
He koew that Lodi aimed at him the knife, 

But knew the deed was prompted by a wish, 
Though weak, not wicked—to efface dishonour, 
Cr what his lofty miod had fancied -uch 

Urbino feit his weight of wo, aad wept; 

His mauly soul dissolved in mauly tears! 

Me bore unto his home the breathless clay, 

And near the altar of his chapel laid 

The darling relics :—and a simple stone 

fle placed above the grave to mark the spot. 
He traced upon that stone ao pompous praise, 
No splendid verse, to gild the face of death. 

The sole memento that be framed was this— 

Mere lies interred Count Lodi's daughter, Clara.” 
Lepowco. 


—-- 
For the Minerva. 
STANZAS. 


On the lone beach while pensive I stood, 
Her dear name on the smooth sand | traced, 


i Lough * anderess, Ceprived Of a vame and a bome, 
The exiles of Freedom ye be, 

Yet that glory shall follow wherever ye roam, 
That shines on the fearless ana free 


Though ye climb the wild rocks, or are tost on the waves, 
Or your path be a cesert on earth, 

Ye have still the prouu feelings ye neler could be slaves 
Io the beautiful lav of your birth! 


But thy shame, O England! what language can speak ! 
For .etraying tlie good and the brave; 

Wheu tnou’dst won to thy bosom tue credulous Greek, 
Aud bound him—professing to save. 


How of: for the conquest of Parga in vain, 
Lid the sword of the tyrant coptend, 

fill Rogland, pertidiously, fastened the chain, 
While she gave the embrace of a friend. 


Go—get the proud nation to history's page, 
There reading how glory was won 

By Heasthensythe pride of a far-distaut age— 
Go—blush for what Christians have done! 


bow hast torn the cross from the battlement's beight, 
Where it beam'd its free splendour so long, 

O’er the heroes who fodght for their God aud their right, 

And clove vown oppression and wroug. 


Go, worship thy Mammon, and boast of thy power, 
While Pagga’s dark rujos prociaim, 

Phat the freeman who trusts thee in danger’s worst hour 
Shall fall by his faith in thy name! 


~=>_ 


STANZAS. 
(Sent mith some extractsfrom acollection of original Poems } 


From the shaces where my wild flowers in secrecy bloom, 
| have culled a few buds of the sweetest for you ; 

No more they are destined to waste their perfume, 
Or biush all unseen in the bed where they grew. 


Removed to a clime where benevolence reigns, ’ 
I fear not their delicate tints to reveal, 
For poesy’s lowliest fow’r never pines 
With the head that ean think, and the heart that can feel. 


But aever, oh never! these flow’rets display 
To levity’s laugh, or the claims of the bold— 
heir sensitive blossoms would wither away 
At the common-place touch of the heartless and cold. 


—_ 
ANACREONTIC, 


Here, take from my goblet, and mingle the wine 
That flows io your glasses with tha’ flows ia mine, 
And I with your gobiet will also make free, 

And mingle your wine with what sparkies for me. 


*Tis done '—Look, my friends, how, united, they shine, 
¥ our’s sparkles thé brighter when mingled with mine; 
On! thus may our souls be united, aod thus 

May the sweet joys of unity sparkle for us. 


Theo fill bigh a bumper, let this be our teast— 

May we ne er shrink from friends whea they need us the 
most ! 

And so with good humour our converse let's blend, 

That we soon may convert every foe to a friend 





~~. 


THE SAILOR TO THE EVENING BREEZE, 


Whence com’st thou, breeze of evening hour, 
That sooth'st my parch’d and throbbing breast ? 
What was the blue path of thy tour? 
What lands were by thy odours blest? 


Saw’st thou my much-loved native land— 
Saw’st thou my Mary, sweet and fair? 





ft pass’d on—I return’d—and the flood 
My tribute to love had effaced: 


Then did fancy too cruel suggest, 


Like the beach is the fair is one’s own heart, 
And the oame which is now there imprest, 


Like the trace on the sand shall depart. 


Time’s tide, as it swiftly rolls on, 
Shall erase each impress that it bore; 
'Tis made—but a day, and ‘tis gone, 
And that beact is as free as beiore. 


Foo cruel! her faith is as fast 
As you rock which rep: ls each wild wave: 
Sn her breast it for ever would last, 
Hf 1 could but my name there engrave. 
LAURENCE. 
—~>— 
TO THE EXILES OF PARGA. 
fe childreo of Parga, bow grand was your home, 
oO 


There the red cross wav'’d proudly on liberty’s dome, 
he y 
Aud its rampart the breasts of 


the verge of the b'ue-rolling wave, 


the brave ! 


Bow deep then in sorrow your hearts must have bowed 
As ye turned from ihe lane 

While o'er its fair bos..m was rolling the cloud 
@i Liverty's funerai ires! 


of your sires ; 





Hast thou her cheek of roses fann’d ? 
Or woo'd the ringlets of her hair ? 


Did’ st kiss her mouth, that budding rose? 
be honey d dew, did’st from it sip? 
Come—in mive ear the theft disclose, 


And breathe that kiss upon my lip. 


Oh ! sigh not thus, so sadly sweet— 
That gentle sigh was her's alone; 
No sigh like that mine ear can greet 
From other lips—it is her own, 


~—- 
AUGMENTATION BY SUBTRACTION. 


A rustic, bred in country Mfe, 

Had passed, remote from noisy strife, 
The mopning of his day : 

Mid flowery meads, and fertile fields, 

Where Nature in. profusion yields 
Her stores of cora and hay. 


To luxury or want estranged, 

Lr plough’d the soil, or woodlands rang’d, 
Or reap'd the golden corn; 

His .erveus limbs brav'd all fatigue, 

No sleepless nights, no foul intrigue, 


” ¢ These arms embrac’d my first-born son, 








THB LINEEV A 


When seated round the cheerful fire, 
His wife and prattling babes conspire 
To cheer his winter’s night; 
Content, he then felt happier far, 
Than does the Hero in the war, 
Who gains the sanguine fight. 


But anxious thoughts invade his mind, 

He feels, with his own want entwin’d, 
The wants of others grow ; 

A sising ‘amily now share 

His daily bread, and meddling care 
Sits heavy on his biow. 


One winter's day, when threshing corn 
Alone, he thought, within the barn, 
Well filled with cares his head 
Perplex’d, and in a thoughtful mood, 
Upon his flail-shaft leaning stood, 
And to himself he said: 


‘ From two—take one, and three remains, 

* From two—take two, and four’s the gains ; 
* And three from two leave five: 

‘If this goes on, my master’s cow 

* Will ne’er be paid for, that I know, 
* Whilst him or me’s alive.’ 


The master, unperceiv’d, was near, 
And did with due attention hear 
This strange conclusion drawn ; 
Not comprehending by what rule 
They were produced, for he at school 
Had ne’er such problems known, 


* What rule is that,’ said he to John, 
¢ You ground these propositions on?’ 
Says John, ‘ Subtraction, Sir > 
* Prove that,’ says Hodge, ‘ and as I live, 
* To thee the cow I'll freely give, 
* Ere from this spot { stir.’ 


* Four years ago, my wife and T 

* Were bound by wedlock’s sacred tie, 
* None were more blest than we; 

* And ere the second year begun, 


* Then one—from two made three. 


‘ Another year roll’d o’er my head, 
* My wife again was brought to bed, 
‘ Thus two—from two made four : 
¢*Twas then the cow you kindly sold, 
* Which has been worth her weight in gold, 
* And is so to this hour. 


* Another son in one year more, 
‘ Increas'd my stock of living store ; 
* Thus three—from two made five.” 
* The cow is thine,’ said Hodge to John, 
* I freely own she’s fairly wou— 
* Long may she live and thrive.” 


Epigram. 
_>- 

TO A PALE LADY. 
Whence comes it that, in Clara’s face, 
The lily only has a place? 

It is because the absent rose, 


’ 


Is gone to paint her husband’s nose. 
—————]l]______Eaeee 
ENIGMAS. 





** Aod justly the wise man thus preach'd to us all, 
Desp'se not the value of things that are «mall ” 





Answers to Puzzles in our last. 
PuzzLe1.—Because they are forage. ( for age.) 
Puzz.e 1.—The Elder Tree. 
Puzz_e 111.—A Glove, 

Puz2Le 1V.—A pair of Snuffers, 
—_ 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
A riddle of riddles that dances and skips, 
It deceives with the eye, and cheats with the lips; 
It seldom is seen, yet often is read; 
It’s as light as a feather, and as heavy as lead; 
If it meet with its match, it is happily caught; 
But if money can buy it, it’s not worth @groat. 
I. 


I’m all head and arms, yet most folks agree, 
No one allures, or engages like me. 
lil. 
If you were my first, and I were my whole, 
My secoud might go where he’d please ; 
hen f should be blest, and you’d be caress’d, 
And the rest of ous lives pass in ease, 
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CHK OLOGY, — 





17. Augustus founded the secular games. Birth 

of Lucius Cesar, brother of Caius. ~~ 

16. Agrippa, coming to Syria, was received by 

Herod with great honours. 

12. Death of Agrippa. Tiberius adopted 

Cesar, after subduing the Panvoniaus, and 

married to Julia, 

Diusus defeated the Germans beyond the 

Rhine, and conducted his army to the We. 

Ser. 

10. The temple of Janus shut; but soon after 

opened again. 

9. Diusus made war against the Catti and 
Cherusci, and died before recrossing the 
Kbine. 

8. Augustus corrected the calendar, and gave 

his name to the month after July. 

Death of Mecenas. Tiberius crossed the 

Rhine, and defeated the Barbarians. His 

triumph. Pontus made a Roman province, 

Matthias made high priest of the Jews. 

Tiberius retired to Rhodes. 

The grand council of the Jews put to death 

Alexander and Aristobulus, sons of Herod, 

at their father's desire. 

Quintilius Vacus, sent to Syria, impoverish- 

ed it by his vexations. 

Ecjict of the emperor for numbering the peo- 

ple of the whole empire. 

Cerenius or Quirinius enrolled the people 

of Judea, 

—— Birth of Jesus Christ at Bethlehem, whither 
Joseph had repaiied to be enrolled with 
Mary, his betrothed wite. John, surnamed 
the Baptist, had been born six moyths be- 
fore. 

4. Circumcision of our Lord. The ado:ation 
of the wise men Juseph’s flight ‘nto Egypt 
with Mary and the child. Massacre of the 
innocents at Bethlehem. Death of Herod, 
His kingdom was divided into four parts, 
among ins sons. A:chelaus had Judea, Idu- 
mae, aod Samaria, with the title of Tetrarch, 
Hevod Antipas was made ‘ etiaich of Gali- 
lee and the country beyond Jordan. Philip 
had Trachonitis, aud some parts adjacent, 
with the ttle of Tetrarch. 

2. A canal made by Augustus, where a sea- 
fight was represented. Julia, the empecor’s 
dauglter, convicted of adultery, aud ban- 
ished. 

1. Ancient chronologists supposed this to bethe 
year of the birth of Christ.* 


A. D. From the Christian Era, 

1. Owing to a mistake of ancieut chronologists, 
reckons from the fourth year of the life of 
Christ, 753 years after the foundation of 
Rome ; 31st of the reign of ugustus; 195th 
Olympiad in the consulship of Caius Julius 
Cesar, and L. Emilius Paulus, born twen- 
ty two years before the Hegira of Mahomet. 

4. Tiberius adopted by C. Augustus. 

6. Archelaus deposed, thd Judea made a Ro- 
man province. 

7. Germanicus sent as commander into Pan- 
nonia. 

8. Jesus Christ, twelve years old, disputing ia 
the temple. 

9. Q. Vaius at the head of three legions, de- 
feated by the Germans. 

tl. Tiberius associated in the empire with C. 
Augustus. 

14. Death of the emperor Augustus, after a 
reign of 44 years 

—— Tiberius pioclaimed emperor. 

—— Death of Livy, the Roman historian. 

17. Death of the puet Ovig in exile. 

18. Germanicus consul in Achaia, Greece, and 
the East. 

19. Germanicus died in Syria: supposed to be 
poisovued by Piso. Caiaphas, bigh priest of 
the Jews. 

23. Drusus, son of Tiberius, poisoned by Seja- 
nus. 

24. War in Africa terminated by the death of 
Tacfarinas, commander of the rebels. 

26. Tibevius retired from Rome into Campania, 

27. Conflagration at Rome. Pilate made gover- 
nor of Judea. 4 

28. Preaching of John the Baptist: 

30, Baptism of Chiist. John the Baptist im- 
prisoned, - 

32. Sejanus, favourite of ‘Tiberius, condemned 
to death. 

33. Death of Jesus Christ. His resurrection ane 
ascension. First preaching at Jerusalem. 
Stephen stoned to death by the Jews. Con- 
version of Saul, or Paul. % 

35. The Parthians demanded of the senate to 
depose Astabanus their king, ard to give 
them Pbraates, who died in the way, aud 
was succeeded by Tisidates. 

37. Death of Tiberius. 

Accession of Caius Caligula. 

40. Caligula's expedition to the shores of Gaul. 
Petronius, governor of Syria, commande: 
to place the emperor's statue in the temple 
of Jerusalem. Herod Anvtipas banished. 
His territory given to Agrippa. Pontius Pi- 
late exiled to Gaul, where he perished by 
suicide. 


11. 


alt 
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' Disturb’d his thoughts i’th’ morn. 


a. 












